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THE BATTLE FRONTS 

by Maj.-Gen. Sir Charles Gwynn, K.CJB., D.S.O. 


J UST when it seemed that theJr offensive 
in Hungary and Slovakia (see map in 
page 483) had lost its impetus, the 
Russians produced another of those exten¬ 
sions of their front which have so often been 
a feature of their strategy. As usual, the 
new blow had been well timed and well 
designed to set the previous offensive again 
in motion. When German reports admitted 
that the Russians had established a bridge¬ 
head a short distance above the junction 
of the Drava with the Danube, it was not 
clear whether this was only a tentative effort 
by the left wing of Malinovsky’s army, for 
he had already made several attempts to 
establish a foothold across the Danube 
south of Budapest, and had suspended his 
direct attacks towards the city. 

Confident claims by the Germans that they 
had sealed off the bndge-head suggested 
that only a part of Malinovsky's army was 
engaged, but when it was announced that 
Tolbukhin had broken out of the bridge-head 
and widened its frontage it was evident that 
the Germans were confronted with a new 
and serious danger. I had originally ex¬ 
pected that Tolbukhin's army would be used 
in support of Malinovsky's great drive into 
Hungary, but when it was reported that he 
had been diverted to bring an end to Bul¬ 
garian hesitations and had later been re¬ 
ported to be acting in support of Marshal 
Tito's forces against German pockets in the 
Morava valley, it seemed he might not be able 
to co-operate directly with Malinovksy. 

nOLO and Rapid Exploitation of 
^ Success with Red Armour 

There was obviously a possibility that he 
might be employed against the Germans 
reireaimg from Greece and Yugoslavia and 
those still fighting in the Sava valley west of 
Belgrade. That would have implied the 
dispersion of his army on a number of 
secondary missions and not, as is now 
evidently the case, its mass employment in 
a major operation. I have followed Tol- 
bukhin's career with special interest, for he 
has a number of remarkable achievements 
to his credit, both in breaking through 
strong German defences and in particularly 
bold and rapid exploitation of success with 
his armour. He came into prominence when 
he broke the German Mius position in the 
Donbas, captured Taganrog (August 1943) 
and swept along the shores of the Sea of Azov. 

'Then came his,victory on the Melitopol 
^ line, and his steady pursuit which drove 
the Germans across the lower Dnieper and 
isolated the Crimea. During the last winter 
campaign little more was heard of him until in 
the spring, when his liquidation of the ^mea 
was rapidly carried through with astonishing 
skill and determination ; his use of armour 
in the initial drive which threw the Germans 
back to Sebastopol being particularly re¬ 
markable. After that, nothing was heard of 
him for some time, and when his 4lh 
Ukrainian army appeared in the Northern 
Carpathians it was under Petrov's command. 
Not till the Rumnian ofiensive Started was 
It learnt that he had taken over the 3rd 
Ukrainian army from Malinovsky in the 
general shift of commanders that occurred 
when Zhukov's temporary command of the 
1st Ukrainian army (after Vatutin's death) 
was terminated. In all these achievements 
Tolbukhin had largely an iudepeodeni roleand 
in all he showed exceptional drive and vigour, 
it is not surprising that his latest achieve¬ 
ment has shown the same characteristics. 

Again he has forced a strongly held 
German position and has exploited success 


with amazing speed. This time, however, 
his operations are evidently closely co-ordin¬ 
ated with those of Malinovsky, and it would 
be interesting to know if Zhukov has returned 
(0 his former post of chief strategical co¬ 
ordinator under Marshal Stalin. Tolbuk¬ 
hin's drive we know has been two pronged, 
northwards and westwards. The northward 
thrust in addition to securing a passage at the 
north end bf Lake Balaton was evidently 
designed to clear the west bank of the 
Danube and thus enable Malinovsky's left 
wing to force a crossing and encircle Buda¬ 
pest from the south. 

Tt is no( yci certain if the main weight of 
^ Tolbukhin's army will be employ^ 
north of Lake Balaton after Malinovsky is 
well established across the river. It is, I 
think, more probable that hh main thrust 
will develop westwards round the southern 
end of the lake. For the Austrian frontier is 
only 40 miles ahead and there ate no inter¬ 
vening natural obstacles. In that case Tol¬ 
bukhin would have the somewhat independ¬ 
ent role of dealing with the German forces 
in Southern Austria and Slovenia, which 
presumably hope to cover (he retreat of 
the German army from Yugoslavia and 
from which they might receive reinfom- 
ments. Probably, however, part of his army 
would continue to co-opeiate directly with 
Malinovsky and provide a link with the 
southern force. 

Meantime, Malinovsky took every advan¬ 
tage of the assistance Tolbukhin had given 
him. He crossed the Danube south of Buda¬ 
pest and is attacking the city from the 
south-west as well as renewing his assault 
from the cast. Furthermore, in a drive north¬ 
west he broke through the German front 
between Miskoicz and Budapest and has 
reached (he frontier of Slovakia. 100 miles 
to the west of the strong German group 
which was fighting stubboynly north of 
Miskolc?. This group has, therefore, lost 
all direct contact with the Danube valley 
and will be forced to retire through Slovakia. 
In his drive north-west Malinovsky also 
reached the elbow of the Danube where it 
turns westwards, and by capturing Vacs 
opened the door to the corridor leading to 


Bratislava and Vienna between the mounlaios 
of Slovakia and the Danube. Having secured 
these positions, Malinovsky turned part of 
his force southwards from Vacs to attack 
Budapest from the north and clear the east 
bank of the Danube between the two cities. 

It is clear that the capture of Budapest— 
and it is closely threatened on three sides 
as I write -will enable Malinovsky’s army 
to drive westwards towards Vienna on both 
sides of the Danube, with the co-operation 
of'Tolbukhin on one Bank and the protection 
of Petrov’s army on the other against any 
counlersiroke that might be attempted by 
the Germans from Slovakia. It is, no doubt, 
in order to delay such a development and 
to gain lime for the organization of the 
defence of Austria that the Germans are 
fighting so obstinately to hold Budapest, 
even at the risk of withdrawal becoming 
dcsjrerately difficult. They may have the 
additional motive of realizing that once 
Budapest falls the Hungarians will have few 
inducements to continue the struggle, and 
be less sensitive to the pressure that can be 
exercised on them while the city remains as 
a hostage in German hands. 

A CCURATE Timing of Thrusts 
a Source of Soviet Triumphs 

There seems every prospect that the 
climax of the Hungarian campaign will be 
reached, and the threat to Austria will 
mature, just at the time that the Russian 
winter olTensive in Poland and East Prussia, 
evidently brewing, is due 10 start. Whether 
that has resulted from long-term calculations 
or not may be doubtful, but in the event it 
will not te surprising if we see another 
example of that accurate liming which has 
so often been a feature of Russian strategy. 

For the time being, the threat of the 
coming winter olTensive obviously immensely 
increases the difficulty the Germans have of 
finding reserves to intervene in the constantly 
deteriorating situation in Hungary. They 
cannot afford to withdraw troops from East 
Prussia or Poland, for their only hope of 
escaping a decisive disaster is to prevent the 
main Russian ofTensive, when it comes, 
acquiring momentum. They are reported to 
have transferred two divisions from Italy to 
Hungary, but obviously having clung so 
long to the Italian front they cannot afford 
to weaken it without risking a disastrous and 
almost certainly a belated telreaL The 
liming of German strategical moves, possibly 
from Hitler’s influence, has all along been as 
faulty as the Russian has been accurate. 
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German Escape Routes Hammered in Yugoslavia 
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In Holland Where the Nazi Floods Swirled 
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THE WAR AT SEA 

by Francis £. McMurtrie 


I s assessing the results of the second 
Battle of the Philippines, fought on 
October 23>24, 1944, it was pointed 
out that the severity of the Japanese defeat 
must ultimately entail the interruption of the 
vital communications upon which the main¬ 
tenance of enemy armies overseas depends 
(sec page 390). 

With the latest American thrust, from 
Leyte into the island of Mindoro, the threat 
to these communications is enhanced. Its 
strategical position. 70 miles to the southward 
of Manila Bay, gives Mindoro an importance 
out of all proportion to its dimensions, 
100 miles long by 60 miles broad. By 
occupying this island the United Stales 
forces under General MacAnhur have cut 
the Philippines in half, isolating Japartesc 
^rrisons in the southern islands from those 
in Luzon. Already new airfields are being 
prepared in Mindoro from which planes 
will be able to operate in either direction. 
Ships and aircraft are also well placed to 
siriie at the main shipping route through the 
South China Sea, the width of which between 
Mindoro and (be rKaresI point of hrcnch 
Indo-China is little over 750 miles. Enemy 
forces in the latter territory, as well as in 
Siam, Burma. Malaya, Sumatra, Java. 
Borneo ond Celebes, must obtain the bulk of 
their munitions and reinforcements from 
Japan by this sea route. 

CHORTAoe of shipping has for some lime 
affected the regularity of such supplies. In 
China the Japanese had advanced far into 
the province of Kweichow, threatening to cut 
the Biirma-lndia road and even to drive the 
Chiang Kat-shek Government from Chung¬ 
king (see p. 536). This threat has been avetl^ 
by a retreat of over a hundred miles, brought 
about, it is believed, by the collapse of the 
enemy’s supply arrangements. Thus Allied 
sea power, by desir^ing Japanese shipping, 
is already exerting'its influence over the 
campaign in China. Moreover, the recent 
withdrawafi in Burma arc due to similar 
causes, for traffic by sea between Singapore, 
Sumatra and Rangoon has been brought to a 
standstill by the operations of British sub¬ 
marines, leaving all supplies to come by the 
slow and difficult land route from Siam. 

With the transfer of the principal British 
Beet in the East from the Indian Ocean to 
the Pacific, the process of severing the 
tentacles of the Japanese octopus is likely to 
be accelerated. After reaching his new base 
at Sydney, Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser pro¬ 
ceeded to the U.S. base at Pearl Harbour 
for a conference with Admiral of the Fleet 
Chester Nimitz and Genera! MaeArthur. 
Measures will there be concerted for the 
destruction of Japan's still substanlia] re¬ 
sources of naval and military sire->"th. 


In the conquest of Leyte apd Samar the 
United States forces arc now known to have 
killed 82,554 Japanese soldiers. Many of 
these were lost in transports sunk by American 
scj and air attacks. Some further informa¬ 
tion has also been released cortcerning the 
fate of enemy aircraft carriers in the Pacific. 
When war began, the Japanese Navy is 
known to have included eight fleet aircraft 
carriers. Two of these, the Ryuzyo and 
Hosyo, were quite small ships of between 
7,000 and 8,000 Ions displacement, useful 
mainly for training. The remaining six were 
all employed in the surprise attack on Pearl 
Harbour on December 7, 1941. 

pATEFUL Days (or Aircraft 
Carriers of the Japanese Navy 

Four of these carriers were sunk in the 
Battle of Midway in June 1942. These were 
the Akagi and Kaga. each of 26.9(X) tons, 
and the Hiryu and ^ryu. each of 10,050 tons. 
This left the two newest, the Syokakii and 
Zuikaku, still in service as the backbone of the 
enemy carrier force. Their exact dimensions 
arc unknown, but they were certainly over 
20,000 tons in displacement. In the first 
Battle of the Philippines, fought between U.S. 
naval aircraft and a Japanese squadron last 
June, the Syokaku was destroyed, together 
vciih a smaller carrier of escort type. Thus 
the Zuikaku wastcfi as the sole survivor of the 
original six that were in operation against 
the U.S. Navy at Pearl Harbour. Her end 
came in October, when she was overwhelmed 
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by the attacks of carrier-borne aircraft of 
the Third Fleet under Admiral Halsey, 
during the second Battle of the Philippines. 
Three smaller carriers were also sunk. 

'T'here have been many spetmlations about 
•* tfie identity of the carrier the enemy 
lost in the Battle of the Coral Sea in May 1942. 
At the time her name was reported as 
Ryukak'u. and she was supposed to be a 
third ship of the Syokaku type. It is now 
understood that her name was Shoho, and 
the Japanese official statement that she had 
been convened from an oil-tanker is quite 
possibly true. Other enemy carriers that 
have Imn sunk are believed to have been 
similar conversions, cither from tankers or 
from large passenger liners. Exactly hov/ 
many ships were so transformed it is dilBcult 
to ascertain, but the number may have 
reached a dozen. If so. it is improbable that 
mote than half of them are still afloat. 

Photographs of sinking Japanese destroyers 
that have bMn published recently support the 
belief that a great many of small size have 
been built. They appear to be somewhat 
smaller than our '* Hunt" types, or the 
American " destroyer-escorts," and are 
possibly no larger than the average corvette, 
though in appearance they come closer to 
the destroyer form. This explains to some 
extent the fan that, in spite of very heavy 
losses, the Japanese supply of destroyers 
does not yet seem to be exhausted. 

T'here have been expressions of surprise in 
uninformed quarters at the news that 
in the Pacific the chief command of the 
Allied fleets will be exercised by the American 
Admiral Nimitz. There is, in fact, nothing 
remarkable in this, when it is considered that 
the United States Navy will be contributing 
by far the largest proportion of the Allied 
sea forces operating in that ocean. It is only 
logical that the nation with the biggest 
contingent should have the senior command, 
and in the past (his principle has been well 
understood. In the last war the chief 
command in the Mediterranean was exercised 
by a French admiral, subordinate commands 
being held by British and Italian flag ofTiccrs. 
For three years past an Australian squadron 
has formed part, of the United States fleet 
in the Pacific, so with the transfer of Admiral 
Fraser’s fleet this arrangement is perpetuated 
on a larger Kale. 

In the invasion of North Africa, the land¬ 
ing at Salerno and Anzio, and the invasion 
ot Normaody, American flag ofllcers served 
under the chief command either of Admiral 
of the Fleet Sir Andrew Cunningham or 
ySdmiral Sit Bertram Ramsay. So smoothly 
did everything work that it has been empha¬ 
sized in official reports that for all practical 
purposes the naval forces concerned operated 
as one fleet. It may be assumed that in the 
Pacific results will be equally saiisfacloty. 

The situation has been further simplified by 
the promotion of Admiral Nimitz to the 
new];/ created rank (in the U.S. Navy) of 
Admiral of tbe Fleet. 





Our Mightiest Home-Built Battleship Launched 
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When the Bombed and Blazing Apapa Went Down 





Royal Navy Swept Clear the Scheldt to Antwerp 
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How They Built Up R.A.F. Transport Command 
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T he organization responsible for today's 
effleient functioning is known as 
the Atlantic Group of the Royal 
Air Force TranspoK Command ; on its duly 
rosters arc listed the names of Fighting 
Frenchmen, Cubans, Norwegian-s, Poles, 
South Americans, Netberlanders, as well as 
men from the U.S.A. and Canada. 

Three months before the outbreak of war 
a conference in London of international 
postal authorities decided that a North 
Atlantic route was not feasible for any 
regular airmail run, especially during winter. 
Also falling into line, wartime aviation 
authorities agreed on surt'ace crossings for 
aircraft in spile of the time lag inved^ed 
in taking aircraft apart, crating, loading, 
unloading, reassembling and retesting before 
any machine finally reached European battle 
stations. 

Then the fall of France in June 1940, 
precipitated a revolution in methods of air* 
craft delivery, and a group of Canadian 


During the next year President Roosevelt 
offered to form in the U.S.A.A.F. a ferry 
command, part of whose duties would be to 
fly bombers from the U.S. to Canada. The 
president wanted these men to hand over 
on the Canadian side to a military organiza¬ 
tion, so the R.A.F. Ferry Command was 
born. The business of landing the aircraft 
at the border to have them towed across an 
imannary line by a team of horses was elimin¬ 
ated The United Stales turned over to the 
British for the period of the war all American 
personnel employed on the Atlantic bomber 
ferry. In April 194.1 the organization 
became known as the R.A.F. Transport 
Command. 

It all sounds simple, but its effects were 
far reaching. In 1941 the bomber ferry 
business was outgrowing its stove-pipe pants ; 
more space and facilities were needed. The 
Canadian Covemmeni went to work on a 
marshy stretch cd* land 12 miles out of 
Montreal, at Dorval, and four months later 
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business-men, flyers, and engiitcers decided 
to take a crack at flying bombers lo Britain. 
Airrainded officials of the Canadian Pacite 
Railway Company begged for a chance lo 
back the scheme. They received it. 

But there were many obstacles to be over¬ 
come before that first bomber could land 
on British soil. A route had lo be chosen. 
Landing fields had to be torn out of the 
wilderness. There was a law about flying 
aircraft across the Canadian-U.S. border. 
Competent crews had to be found. Finally 
SO Lockheed Hudson bombers were flown 
to the Canadian-U.S. border. The U.S. was 
not yet at war. so to avoid legal entangle¬ 
ments the planes were towed across the 
line by horses and tractors. Then the pilots 
cliinb^ back behind the controls and the 
planes were flown to St. Hubert Airport, 
Montreal. 

A WAfTtNO the intrepid airmen and their 
^ precious charges at the end of the 
next leg of the trip were runway which had 
been flattened out of the snow in the wilds 
of Newfoundland ; and on November 10, 
1940, 10| boure after a handful of people 
had stood and watched while seven Hudson 
bombers roared down the makeshift runway 
and spread their determined wings above 
the Newfoundland evergreens, the R.A.F. 
in Britain was richer by seven aircraft and 
the trans-Atlantic ferrying of bombers bad 
become a reality. 


one of the safest airports in the world was 
ready for use. Today Dorval is the nerve 
centre of the north and south Atlantic 
bomber express. Briti^ NV.A.A.F.s send 
and receive one high priority secret code 
message every minute. 

At the same time the Canadian govern- 
^ menl sent engineers and workmen lo 
build an airport in Labrador. Men, food and 
equipment were flown lo Goose Bay, and 
working 24 hours a day they completed the 
biggest airport in the world within six months 
from the lime of discovery of thesite. Goose 
Bay airport cost about 15 million dollars 
and is still growing. Since the first plane 
landed there in Dmmber 1941 thousands 
of bombers—the exact figures would be a 
breach of security—have landed on its 6,000- 
fi.-long runways. Suffice it to mention 
that this huge airport in the icy north has 
handled—received, serviced and dispatched— 
as many as one hundred big bombers in a 
single day. (See i»ge 88, Vol. 7). 

Another great airport had been completed 
previously at Gander, Newfoundland. (See 
pa^ 98-99, Vol. 4.) Subsidiary bases for the 
north Aitaniic run were also laid out in 
Maine, U.S.A., Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Greenland and Iceland. Flyers using the 
Labrador base were delighted to find that 
the weather there was in their favour. There 
has not been a single non-flying day in the 
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past one and a half years around Goose 
Bay. This is probably why I ransport Com¬ 
mand prople enthuse over the post-war 
possibilities of their pioneer work. It is true 
they have literally altered the centre o( 
gravity of the world's communication routes. 

It is now obvious, say the experts, that 
express air traflk of the future wilt fly the 
northern routes from North America through 
Canada to Europe and Asia. The northern 
hemisphere contains nine-tenths of the 
world's populatiCHi and the majority of the 
large cities; the shortest route from San 
Francisco to Moscow goes through Edmon¬ 
ton, Alberta. When Montgomery faced 
Rommel at El Alaiocin, and the whole of 
North Africa was in danger, Transport 
Command flew bombers from America 
through Dorval to Cairo, just behind the 
fighting front. 

Flying School for Ferry Pilotii 
A civil pilot of Transport Command. Capt. 
Maurice Gill, accomplished the fastest flight 
yet made across the Atlantic, on Nov! 29, 
1944. He was flying a Canadian-built Mos- 

a uiio, and the flight of 2,230 miles from 
roose Bay, Labrador, to a north British 
base took six hours and eight minutes. 
The fastest trip recorded thus far on the 
bomber ferry from Montreal to Britain was 
11 hours and 35 minutes; this was done by 
a fully loaded bomber on the 3,200 mile 
run. Flying lime from the coast of New¬ 
foundland to the coast of Britain has been 
as low as six hours and 10 minutes. How¬ 
ever. the average bomber flight to Britain 
is 14 hours and the return trip against the 
prevailing winds takes 161 hours. 

To provide an adequate supply of com¬ 
petent pilots, British Ovcrsca-s Airways per¬ 
sonnel got together with Canadian Pacific 
Airlines officials, and a flying school for 
ferry pilots was instituted in Canada in 1940. 
Requirements for a pilot’s job with Trans¬ 
port Command are so lough that R.A.F.T.C. 
IS virtually breeding a new race of airmen. 
A man must first be supremely physically fit. 
He must have not less than 750 hours flying 
time on iwo-eugined craft, have a commer¬ 
cial licence, and be "top-drawer stuff'’ on 
blind flying. IT a man fulfils these con¬ 
ditions he then attends T.C. schools at 
JDorval or North Bay, Ontario. Pilots and 
co-pilots coming from the R.A.F. and 
R.C.A.F. must have completed a tour of 
30 bombing operation over enemy territory 
before they become eligible for Transport 
Command. Some pilots on the bomber 
ferry have done 80 sorties over Europe and 
most of these men have won decorations 
for gallantry. 

TAaily flights both ways across the Atlantic 
arc handled by the British Overseas 
Airways Corporation for the R.A.F.T.C. 
These flights carry urgent war freight, diplo¬ 
matic mail pouches, as well as diplomats 
and officials of the United Nations on urgent 
war business. They carry mail and bring 
back to Dorval the air crews which have 
delivered bombers overseas. The Montreal 
airport is the home base of the Commando, 
the four-motor Liberator used to fly Prime 
Minister Churchill on many of his long trips. 

Transport Command is continually develop¬ 
ing new equipment and methods for long- 
range big plane flights. When the order is 
^ven to cease fire the organization will be 
in a position lo switch over from carp’ing 
war supplies to the fast transport of medicine, 
food, machinery and other necessities for 
rehabilitation of the nations ravaged by 
years of war. 




British Troops in Conflict with Greek Rebels 


C rvil. STRIFE IN ATHENS broke out on 
Oeecmber 3, 1944, when police fired 00 en 
EAM (Left Wuiel demonttrebon aceinit the 
Coeeniinent of M. Pependreou. Troopi were 
deteiled by General Scobie, eommanding Bribeh 
land loreee in Greece, to keep order amonc the 
newly liberated populace, but wtUiout sueceee. 
By Ihecember la, General Scobie’a detnajid that the 
guerillas ahouM hand in their armt ha*io( been 
i(tiored and after eeeualtiea had been suffered by 
our troops as well as by the oppotinf Greek 
factions, the btuabon had grown so serious that 
Fitid-Marshal Sir Harold Alexander, Supreme 
Allied Commander in the Mediterranean, and Mr. 
Harold Macmillan, Btibsh Resideol Mioister, 
Mediterranean, were di^tched to Athens. 

EAM is the political, and ELA 5 , whose guerillas 
are said toniuaber 60,000, is the .Dilitsry organiza¬ 
tion of the Left Wing. EDES, the ermy of Gen. 
Zer-.% repreeer.fe the Right Wing pertisans. 
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Scientists Battle for Precious Lives in the Far East 

Uo otn bt dtadl; m Japantse. Bj both pasta - insect and human—are the lives of 

out fi{htinii-nien is Burma and the Pacific imperilled. How Allied scientists and the medical 
lerncts ate conductinc a vigorous war>withia-a*war is explained here b^ T. S. DOUGLAS. On 
the outcome of these battles against jungle diseases a great ^al depends. 


T he Allied armies in the Far East are 
lifting two wars—one against the 
Japanese and another against diseases 
that flourish in the jungle. Malaria, dengue 
fever and othef*ainiclion$ are quite as danger* 
ous as the bullets of the Japs, and only 
constant war on them makes fighting possible 
at all. Conditions for medical units are far 
more difficult in the East than anywhere else, 
but with new methods and new drugs have 
been performed what only a few years ago 
would have been considered “ miracles " in 
keeping down casualties. 

Just how serious a menace malaria can be 
was shown when Dr. il. V. Evatt, Australian 
Minister for External AfTairs, revealed that 
more than 80 per cent of the Allied forces 
in New Guinea were attacked by malaria. 
In the first Burma campaigns up to 85 per 
cent of the men suflered from malaria. To¬ 
day the position is very dilTercnt. Malaria 
rcmakis the great menace, but our armies 
have got to grips with it and a great degree 
of control has been achieved. 

I^ALAaiA is spread by the blood-sucking 
female mosquito. The basis of pre¬ 
vention. then, is destruction of the mosquito, 
draining or olhervnse dealing with its brewing 
grounds, and the wearing of protective 
clothing that prevents the little flying pest 
from biling. Destruction of the insect itself 
is not easy, for Anopheles—the malaria¬ 
carrying mosquito—thrives everywhere in the 
The new insecticides, and especially 
the insecticide " bomb" which sprays the 
air with a deadly and very effective ^ison, 
enable huts, tents, and so on. to be cleared 
simply and effectively. A ” bomb." about 
iwke the sire of a grenade, contains some 
hundreds of charges. One is enou^ to kilt 
every mosquito in a small tent ; a dozen will 
clear the fuselage of a bomber. 

But unless the tent is mosquito-light, others 
will eventually get in ; and Anopheles will 
enter a hut every lime the door is opened. 
Destruction of mosquitoes will, of course, 
reduce iIk chances of being bitten. But 
for thousands of men in the front line who 
have to sleep in the open insecticides can 
help little, although an anti-mosquito cream 
rubbed on the expoxd skin has bMn helpful. 
One of the difficulties is that the great heat 
leads men to discard clothing, thus increasing 
llw urea available for a mosquito bite. 
Now they realize that profuse sweating in 
clothes is generally better than getting bitten. 

Aeroplanes Versus .Aquatic Larvae 
Clearing the breeding grounds of the 
mosquitoes near all camps is one of the most 
effective measures. The mosquito lays its 
eggs on tbe surface of stagnant water— 
ditches, ponds, swamps, fresh water of any 
kind. If the water is sprayed with oil. the 
aquatic larvae which hatch out of the eggs 
are suffocated. Great quantities of oil are 
used' for this purpose, and the spraying has 
to be repealed at weekly intervals. Paris 
green is also used on marshes, and aeroplanes 
with special spraying devices have been used 
for this “ dusting," covering in an hour areas 
that would take a week or more to treat from 
tiie ground. 

But, obviously, such measures cannot be 
taken by troops when they are fighting and 
moving into new areas. Protective clothing, 
and especially mosquito netting, is helpful. 
Bur it IS not easy to rig mosquito nets under 
active service conditions, and a hand or foot 
has only to protrude from the net for a 
minute during ihe night for Anopheles to 
do her deadly work. In some of the U.S. 


MULES TAKE SURGEONS TO 
THE BURMA WOUNDED 
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camps one man does a mosquito-net patrol 
all night, pushing back under the net the 
feet and arms of sleepers. 

The most effective weapon against malaria, 
where front-line troops are concerned, has 
been a drug—mepocrine, or aiabrinc as it 
is called in the U.S. It is a little yellow pill 
and taken regularly it will ward off malaria. 
Mepacrine has proved virtually one hundred 
per cent effective in preventing malaria, as 
long as il is taken regularly. When the drug 
is slopped a certain number of lakers may 
develop malaria, for it does not give immunity 
—but k certainly enables the men to have 
their malaria in comfort, so to speak. That 
is, the malaria is warded off until the soldiers 
have returned to base, where they can be 
given hospital treatment. One U.S. cor¬ 
respondent reported that when beds were 
short, doctors were naming the date when 
soldiers could have their malaria ! 

Recently it was announced that 33 million 
doses of mepacrine were being prepared, and 
it is now a routine matter lor men in the 
fighting lines to take their pills. It has 
proved so effective that the Japanese have 
been pulling out special propaganda designed 
to discourage men from taking mepacrine. 
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But long and detailed cipcriment has shown 
that it cannot in any way harm the taker. 
It is worth noting that the Japanese are no 
more immune from malaria than out men-- 
the mosquito bites without prejudice as to 
race or colour. Japanese anti-malarial mea¬ 
sures are less effective than those of the 
Allies, despite the fact that in the East Indies 
they captured almost the whole of the world's 
sources of quinine, great specific for malaria. 

One of the big problems in Burrm has 
been the removal of men when they are 
sick or wounded, for many units are cut off 
from motor transport. Now. moving casual¬ 
ties by air has been brought to perfection. 
Small landing strips are continually being 
cut behind the advanced units. From these, 
light planes (see illus. p. 343) carry the casual¬ 
ties to larger strips, whence they are trans¬ 
ferred to specially equipped Dakotas. 'These 
fly them to base hospitals, thirty at a time. 
Whatever the conditions, sick and wounded 
hate never beer) leR behind. By mule, or 
on an improvis^ stretcher borne by com¬ 
rades, the casualty may be carriM over 
difficult traits to the nearest airstrip. 

Clouds of Insects Ever}w|icre 
On arrival at an advanced hospital a 
casualty is at once classified. If he needs 
special treatment or is unlikely to be fit again 
within a couple of months, he is flown, 
or taken by boat or hospital train, to India. 
Incidenially, every division in Burma has 
a front-line psychiatrist, for jungle warfare 
is particularly liable to produce shock and 
nervous strain. Statistics show that 90 per 
cent of the men they have treated reiuro 
fit and well. 

Just how far the Allies have gone in the 
prevention and treatment of malaria, dengue 
fever and other inscct-carricd diseases was 
revealed by Brigadier-General R. W. Bliss, 
assistant surgeon of the U.S. Army, after 
he returned from a tour of the Ear East 
front recently. "When we first took over 
the Pacific Islands." he said, " there were 
clouds of insects everywhere, actually making 
il difficult to see. Today, if we locale one 
mosquito we consider it comparable to 
finding a four-leafed clover ! " 

He described how. on Saipan, medical 
sanitary squads divided the island into 
squares, like a chess board, and proceeded 
to kill every mosquito and drain or spray 
every potential breeding ground. D.D.T., 
the wonderful insecticide which ended Ihe 
typhus epidemic in Naples, was sprayed from 
tree-lop height by daring pilots. Dengue 
fever, also passed on by mosquitoes, was rife 
but has now practically disappeared. And 
Saipan island has a " quarantine '* so that 
no new mosquitoes can get in or out : every 

K ' me arriving or leaving has an insecticide 
mb fired off in it before it lands or takes off. 

Saipan, Japanese medical stores were 
captured intact. They showed the 
poverty of (heir equipment computed with 
our own. The standard J.ipaiiese outfit 
consists of eight Items. The standard U.S. 
equipment consists of 600 items. There 
seems no doubt the Japs have suffered much 
more heavily from sicknes-s. and their surgeons 
have had orders to kill sick and wounded 
who showed little hope of rapid recovery. 

There was recently tested a new “insect- 
proof” uniform. A number of men, who 
volunteered, sat for an hour in a mosquito 
infested spot, half of them wearing the new. 
uniform, half the old. The men in the new 
uniform averaged less than one bite apiece, 
those in the old uniform averaged 19 each. 



Annihilating the Deadly Malaria Mosquitoes 
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A Simplified Guide to the Burma Campaigns 

Our CMdrr* may not find it uu; to lollow tho coune oi avsnts in Burma, with fightinc ritging in 
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at guida-potti. Ma].-Cen. Sir CHARLES GWYNK, K.C.B,, D.S 0.. in thii broad outlina of patt 
and praiant opaiationi maket claar the natura and purpoia of the war in thit arduous eountr;. 


A pter the relreal of General Alexander's 
iroopsand General Siilwell'sChtnese 
forces from Burma in the spring of 
1942, the primary object was to prevent a 
Japanese invasion of India. Por that Ihc 
C.-in-C, India. General Sir Archibald Wavell, 
was responsible, and with that object the 
counter offensive into the Coastal Arakaii 
district of Burma was undertaken in 1943. 
General Wingate's experimental Chindic 
unerations were also authorued. (See p. 46. 
VjI. 7.) 

Rut at the Quebec Conference (August 
1943) plans were approved envisaging a 
coumcr-otfensive against Japan which would 
have overburdened the C.-in-C. in India, and 
the South-Lust Asia Command (SEAC) was 
therefore established (August 1943) with 
Admiral Lord Louts Moumbaiien in Supreme 
Command. His headquariers were moved 
to Kandy, in Ceylon, in April 1944. One 
of the chief tasks envisaged for SFAC w-as 
the reconqucsl of Burma and the reopening of 
land communication with China. 

^wis'G to shortage of shipping and dc- 
mands in the European theatre, amphibi¬ 
ous operations for the time being vvere out of 
the question; but it was decided that land 
operations might be undertaken in support 
of General SiilweH's project of opctiing a 
road between Ledo and that part of the 
Burma road still in Chinese hands. The 
task of covering the construction of the 
road was left to General Siilwell, with his 
Chinese troops, trained and re-equipped in 
India after their vviihdrawal from Burma, 
assisted by American specialized troops and 
native levies. In order to interrupt the 
communications of the Japanese opposing 
his advance, the 3rd Indian Division, trained 
under General Wingate as an airborne force, 
was to be landed near the Mandalay railway 
and from there operate, on Chindii principles, 
under his gertcral directions. 

In order to maintain pressure on tltc 
Japanese, the operations in Arakan were 
to be resumed, and the troops from Manipur 
were to improve communications to the 
Chiitdwin valley and operate across the 
river. Both these operations were to 
be carried out by the I4ih Army under 
General W. J. Slim, composed of the ISih 
Corps in Arakan, the 3rd Corps in Manipur, 
with the 33rd Corps in reserve. 

Japanese Caught Between Two Fires 
With the opening of Ihc dry season, in 
January 1944, thc7ihand Sih Indian Divisions 
advanced in Arakan. After some progress 
had been made the Japanese counier-aliackcd 
strongly hy sending a powerful force round 
the flank of the leading 7th Division, cutting 
its communications and isolating it. The 
Division formed a defensive " box ” and 
beat off all attacks ; while the 5th Division, 
which was following, undertook operations 
to clear the road. Fveniually, with the help 
of the 26ili Indian Division attacking from 
the north, the Japanese encircling move was 
caught between two fires and was heavily 
defeated by the end of February 1944. 

Larly in March interest was transferred to 
the .Manipur front. Patrols operating in the 
Chindwin valley discovered that the Japanese 
were advancing in strength, and it soon 
became ap^rent that though the 4th Corps, 
with heavier armament than the Japanese 
could bring up, could confidently withstand 
attack in ihc open country round Imphal, the 
capital, its communication with the Assam 
railway at Dimnpur might be cut, and the 
railway which provided General StilwcH’s 
onlv line of communicatiori endangered. 


It was therefore essential that the 4ih Corps 
should have suflicient offensive power to 
contain the main Japanese force, and Ihc 
5th Division was flown from Arakan to 
reinforce it—a remarkable feat of the air 
transport service, which also.was able to relieve 
all anxiety about .maintenance of supplies. 
The most immediate danger was thin the 
t7ih Indian Division, covering the improve¬ 
ment of the road to the Chindwin at lidchm 
100 miles to the south, might be cut olT and 
overwhelmed. The Division was heavily 
attacked, but most skilfully and gallantly 
fought its way back to Imphal, which by the 
beginning of April was completely isolated. 

^itF danger to Ihc railway at Dimapur 
matured when the Japanese sent a 
lightly armed column through very rough 
country to Strike (he main road, beyond 
reach of lire Imphal force. But it found 



»nd bridged tha Chindwin : gnd th* 
9bch IritiBh OivlfiQn with ili« Northern 
Combgt ArM C»mmgrtd had r«4ch«d Kath*. 

Uy con/lfty of £kt Stmt QkfonnU 

the road blocked. 40 miles short of Dimapur, 
by a small mixed force holding Kohima. 
which included men of the Royal Wcsi Kent 
Regiment. Violently attacked by greatly 
superior numbers, the force stood u memor¬ 
able siege and saved the railway. 

Meantime. Ihc 33rd Corps, with the 7th 
Indian Division flown from Arakan, and 
the 2nd British Division, recalled from 
training areas, concentrated at Dimnpur in 
order to undertake the reopening of commu¬ 
nications with Imphal. Hy the end of April 
the garrison of JCohima was relieved ; but 
■ he Japanese held stubbornly to their grip on 
■he road, and it was only alter fierce tighting 
that contact with Imphal was .'ig:iin estab¬ 
lished, in the middle m June. Tlic monsoon 
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by then was in full bUist, but General Slim 
was determined in sp-ic of the weather to 
continue the offcnsiie. 

Actually it was Ihc enemy tlutt wilted 
under climatic conditions. Ihrcc Japanese 
Divisions that had risked the thrust towards 
Dimapur without adequate communications 
were thrown back to Ukhrul as a disorganized 
rabble and practically annihilated. Other 
forces, fighting hard, were driven back .along 
the two better roads leading to the Chindwin 
by Tamu and Tiddim respectively, by which 
the enemy's original main advance was made. 

With the opening of the dry season in 
October. General Slim's offensive gained 
strength, and Ihc enemy was thrown success¬ 
ively out of his strong positions :ii 'I'iddim, 
Kennedy Peak, and Fort While. And by Ihc 
end of November his advanced bases in the 
Chindwin valley at Kalemyo and Kalewa had 
been captured. By the beginning of Decem¬ 
ber. bridge-heads vvere established across the 
Chindwin ; and the 14ih Army tus now gocKi 
prospects of co-operating with Ihc Northern 
force in an advance to Mandalay. 

Chimlit Column's Daring Thrust 

We now turn to the Nonhern operations, 
By the beginning of March 1944 Gcrteral 
Siilwell had extended the road from Ledo SO 
miles across ilic frontier covered by his 
Chinese troops, and had begun to encounter 
stiff re.siscance by the I8ih Japanese Division 
in Ihc ditiicuii Huknung valley, l.'ndelcrrcd 
by the threat to his communications at 
Dima.nur, he continued to press on. 

About the middle of March, as had been 
planned. General Wingate's 3rd Division was 
landed in tlie Kaihn region and set about 
the disruption of the enemy's communic.v 
lions, though it lost its Commander in an air 
accident. With the threat in their rear, 
(he resistance of the litth Japanese Division 
weakened, and General Siilwell, having 
cleared the Mukaung valley, org.tnizcd n 
two-pronged drive— his m.iin force advancing 
on towards Mogaung. while an American 
Commando force nvide a brilliant surprise 
thrust through jungle tracks to Myilkyina, 
capturing the aiirield there on May 17. The 
Japanese, however, left .n suicide force in 
the town, .nnd to avoid unnecess.ir) casualties 
our attack was not pressed home till much 
later (August 3). 

The main column, meantime, encountered 
strong resistance at Kamaing, short of 
Mogaung, but a Chindic column (South 
Sialfordshircs, Lancashire i'usiliers and 
Gurkhas) by a daring thrust gained a footing 
in the latter town and with the co-operation 
of a Chinese force that had by-passed 
Kamaing. captured it on June 26. 
General Siilwell had now gained, by early 
July, a firm footing in the dry region of 
Northern Burma, including valuable airticlds. 
And nt Mogaung he had captured the [ruin 
Japanese Northern supply depm. tils main 
body, reinforced by the 36ih British Division, 
began to advance steadily along the Mandalay 
Railway, while his Chinese troops thrust 
towards Bhamo, Ihc head of nav igaiion on the 
Irrawaddy and the starting-point of a road 
which links with the Burma-Chma highway 
near the frontier. Now, in December, a 
footing in Bhamo has been won. and another 
Chinese column has crossed the Irrawaddy 
belwem Bhamo and Kaiha. which the 
36th Division captured on December 10. 
Ahead lies open country in which tanks can 
operate freely and air strips are plentiful, so 
that with the co-operation of I'nc 14th Army, 
it is reasonable to hope that Mandalay may 
be rc.-tchcd and the Burma Bead reopened. 
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Here cn»in( the Nankye Chaunf, traops of this famous Welsh regiment in General Festine's 36 th Division began on Oct 30, 
(944 ,1 fresh drive down the Myitkyina-Mandalay “ railway corridor,” through Hopin and Mawlu, which they captured on 
Nov. 2. From Ho|Hn to Mawtu, which is north of the junctiofi leading to Katha, key town on the Irrawaddy, te 75 miles—a 
t4^ys' journey, with many road blocks to surmount, with jagged rocks or clammy day of river-beds to hinder weary feet 
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Japanette B'orireiHes Hei in .find and 

Through steamy little villages, all strongpoints <rf enemy resistance, the 36th Division ot the British >4th Army in Bumu, 
conMiing of Royal Weldi Fusitieis, Royal Scots Fusiliers and the East Lancs Regiment, advanced from Hopin to Mawlu 
g against obstacles or resistance almost step by step. A patrol (J) edges its way thnn^h razor-^arp grasses in the jungle 

52 * on the way to Mohnyin tJ). Bomb-vrrecked rollir^-stock ( 3 ) was strewn over Mawlu station. (See map page 526 .) 


— iiui hy BTiiifth. 3Sth MMirinion^H iPrire 

A 25 -pounder gun captured by the Japanese and turned on to our lines was later abandocted in the mud of a deep crater, 
whence it was retrieved by our gunners and used (4} to hurry the retreating enemy. Beyond the captured fortress-village of 
Maidtan supplies had to be carried forward by mule (S) to Mawlu. Stretchesof open trail were few and far between ; m<«tly 
the advaiKe down the '' railway corridor ” was throu^ jungle so tangled as to be impenetrable even to the versatile jeep. 5^9 
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FoUffwlnc Imd on the 
link-up of the tith East 
Alrican Division and the 
5tfa Indian Division, these 
two I4th Army formations 
which had been radne to 
read) Kalemyo diared the 
honour of capturinf this 
former Japanese outpost at 
the foot of the Qiin hills, 
on Nov. 16 , 1944. Pushii^ 
on to Kalewa, last township 
of importance left to the 
enemy on this sector, men of 
the ith Indian Division are 
serviced by Chin runners, 
one of whom is seen <i) 
taking over the mail. Kal¬ 
ewa was entered on Dec 2. 
On the aest of a captured 
hill ( 2 ), spattered with the 
remains nl Japanese bun¬ 
kers. Gurkhas <31 travel 
in style on a Jap-hunt. 

PktUt. BtMik tiU lUm 
O/ku! 











VIEWS & REVIEWS 


by HuniJtoa Fyft 


I T n amusing to remember that not long 
after Jamea Thomson wrote Rule 
Britannia and started (he legend that 
(be English H-ere a race of seafaring hert^ 
ruling the waves. Dr. Johnson was making 
the remark that in his opinion "no man 
would be a sailor who could get himself into 
gaol. For,” he went on, "being in a 
ship is being in gaol—with a chatKe of being 
drowtted. A man in a gaol hat mon room, 
belter food, and commonly belter com* 
pany," 

We cannot attribute that to the Doctor's 
ill-humour or whimsicality. It was a view 
generally held and there was jusiiAcalion 
for it, not only in bis day but long aner. 
Indeed, we are told by Mr. Stanton Hope 
in his Ocean Odyssey, a "record of the 
Fighting Merchant Navy” fEyre and Spot- 
tiiwoodc, 12s. 6d.). that even twenty years 
ago there were "famous liners in which 
saloon passengers made their voyago in 
super-luxury, while the saiior, fireman and 
steward, to whom the ship was workshop 
and home, pigged it in cramped quarters, 
snugged down sleeping and eating their meals 
in an ill-ventilaled fotc'sle, damp from drying 
clothes and reeking with tobacco smoke." 

Post-Wir Period Expeclations 
Some ships had wooden bunks, but more 
often than not hammocks were used which 
swung about wHh the motion, of the vessel, 
bang^ their occupants against iron stan¬ 
chions and made them prefer resting and 
"easing their bruised ribs'* on the hard 
floor. Now, says Mr. Hope, there have been 
drastic changes which "will set the standard 
of accomnvwlion expected in the post-war 
period.” The crews* living quarters are 
being placed amidships in tiK newest types 
tanker and cohJ storage freighter. There 
ate tw(^ and four-berth cabins. There is 
running tvaier, hot and cold, with proper 
arrangements for washing clothes and drying 
them, and warm shower-baths instead of tubs 
filled with cold sea-water from the pump. 

The food in merchant ships has also been 
graily improved. Instead of salt pork and 
^ip's biscuit forming the staple diet, there is 
variety—"fresh meat, fresh fish, eggs, smoked 
ham, bacon, green peas, butter beans, rolled 
oats, marmalade, )am, syrup, and butler 
of a quality and quantity to satisfy even the 
incorrigible 'sca-lawycr.' ” The result o{ 
treating seamen as human beings has been 
that the traditional type of sailor has almost 
disappeared. They ate no longer regarded 
os b^g outside the pole of common decency 
and common sense when they come ashore 
after a voyage. They are not the "easy 
meat” they used to be "for crimps in the 
noisome doss-hMises to which thn had to 
resort owing to their poor |wy aitd the lack 
of belter arrangements for their stay on land." 
They arc not liable to be "robb^ drugg^ 
and shanghai'ed to awaken eventually in 
some heil-ship bound half-way across the 
world." Fntcrtainnient for them when they 
are in port is not left to missions managed 
^ "well-iTteanin^ volunteers with elementary 
ideas of how to interest them.” Tracts and 
cups of tea altogether failed to do so. 

Hon tells of a concert he once 
attended in China when he was a seaman 
himseir, It was arranged by Briti^ residents, 
who evidently enioyM thtir own perform¬ 
ances a great deal better than their audience 
did. The sailors would have liked to dance 
and could have obtained their tunes from a 
gramophone, but this "was not considered 
quite proper in the mission hall.” Now 
recreations and nmuscmmts of many kinds 
are provided. The proMe.n is not "What 


shall we do with the drunken sailor?” but 
"How can we make the men on whom our 
very exhtenoe has depended comfortable and 
cootenied?” Better educated than their 
forerunner Ihrir "{WMig* *as never higher” 
—never, indeed, so high. This is due to the 
change in their environment. Treat men like 
pip and they will behave piggishly. Treat 
them as intelligent, respbnsible, decent-living 
people and they will respond immediately. 

Mr. Hope has no difficulty in proving what 
maggificent work tbe Merchant Navy has 


A Seaman Looks at 
the Merchant Navy 


done during this war. He lakes a number of 
episodes, describes them in picturesque 
detail, and shows bow resourceful as well as 
courageous, how adaptable as well as dogged, 
our seamen are. Here is one example. The 
captain of a collier was ordered to lake 
aboard a cargo, not of coals but refugees 
from the Riviera. He found himself suddenly 
and for the first lime entrusted with tbe care 
of several hundred passenprs. Not in safe 
seas, but in the Mediterranean infested by 
Nazi submarines. It was "the most alarming 
crisis in his long sea-going career." He 
faced it as if it were just part of his normal 
everyday duty. At tbe other end of the 
scale we have the sl^ of a young stewardess 
whose cod handling of her very grave 
responsibilities when her ship was sunk 
helped to save many lives and counteract 
any inclination to panic. 

QuteUng Ship That Lost Hendf 
The stories Mr. Hope has picked are full 
of many-sided interest. There iw one of a 
"quisling” ship in a British convoy, whirit 
made an attempt to slip away. The attempt 
was foiled by a British boy who had shippM 
in the "foreign-built vessel, flying a dilTercnt 
flag, captained by a foreigner and manned 
assorted foreigners.” The lad's sus- 
DKions was arousM by several odd happen¬ 
ings. The ship was "lost” and it seemed 

K rclly clear that the captnm did not want 
er to be found. At Iasi the boy diKOvered 
that she was being headed for German- 
occupied Norway instead of taking the 
course prescribed for the convoy. He went 
up to the bridge and told the captain what 
he thought of him. This might easily have 
cost him his liberty, perhaps his life. But 
luckily just at that moment a British de¬ 
stroy hove the quisling ship to, gave the 
foreign skipper his course, and added "If 
you don't get on it inside two minutes, 1*11 
sinkyou.” Tbe fellow gave no more trouble. 
When the convoy reached its destination, a 
Court of Inquiry was held. Some day we 
shall know the result of it. 

Coke of the seamen taken prisoner 
reported that German naval officers 
used Stereotyped arguments whkb had 
evidently been supplied to them for use in 
conversation with Britons. One asked ‘ ‘ Why 
do you come'to help tbe Russians ? You are 
not Bolsheviks.” Another inquired "Why 
don’t you British give up the war, causing 
all this suffering?” and added references to 
"pig-headed Churchill” and “the Jewish 
plutocrats" who were the "over-lords” of 
Britain. All this sort of talk was completely 
wasted, of course ; but it is interesting to sec 
how Nazi propaganda on the home front has 
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twisted German mentality and made even 
their naval officers, who were once considered 
unusually sensible for Germans, talk such 
rubbish and ignore facts. 

On the whole, they seem to have behaved 
more humanely than'army officers. One told 
a batch of captives that they had behaved 
well and he hoped they would be well treated 
in return when they reached Germany. "In 
the last war,” he said, "f was a prisoner in 
Australia and I have not forgotten the very 
good treatment I had there.” Men who 
wefc in a Vkhy-Ftench prison camp gave a 
disgusting description of it, though it was 
admitted that some of the nards were 
kindly in their attitude and tried to diminish 
the discomfort of the "noisome” place. The 
food was very bad and all they had to sleep on 
was a straw palliasse with two thin blankets. 

The average Briton's amazing, and occasion¬ 
ally tantalising, capacity for underetalcmeni 
comes out very vividly in these lively yet 
harrowing pages of Mr. Hope's. Here, at 
random, is a choice example: 

One Rwtehant seunsn ol my acquaintaneg 
(pent thn* days alone oo a raft, toned continu¬ 
ously in the long Atlantic rollers until taken ofl 
by a saaplane. when I commented smpatheti- 
eally on hii ordeal be responded. ‘‘Ay. I was 
damn zlad to get out of that piaita—it didn’t 
‘all make me sick I" 

IMoNE their experiences at sea or on land 
^ ' had the efRM of making the dieery 
souls who figure in Mr. Hope's book want 
to give up their occupation or seek secure, 
cushy jobs at home. They did not speak 
about it, but they knew how their fellow- 
countrymen depended on them. The ques¬ 
tion w>hkh Admiral Lord Cork and Orrery 
puts in his Foreword to tbe book is, "Do 
Ibeir fellow-countrymen mean to see them 
let down again after this war, as they so 
shamefully were after the last ?" They were 
allowed, he says truly, "to go through a 
terrible time and there was no national cry 
for justice to them.” Lord Cork evidently 
thinks (hat a British Government might play 
the same tow (rick again. It rests, he tells 
us, "with our people as a whole to decide 
whether it does or not.” 



HAIL DAY Foa THI MtaCHANT NAVY 
may m*att th« of tiMf loKtorB to 
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Why Britain’s Achievements Astound the World 

In th* sixth ol hostilities, Britsin’s Wsr Csbanet hu nude possible the seorld-wide sssess 
ment of our stupendous eHort on elmosl incrediMe toUl of self-sscriRce end lebour which 
bss brought us to the threshold of nctory. Fscts sod Agutes hitherto leetct, presented dirljr in 
While Pspeis, bsve stirred the imagirution of nunkind sod evoked wonder even from our Allies. 


G reater (hart that of any other belliger¬ 
ent : thus cart be summed up the 
war effort per head of the population 
I4S million) of Great Britain, Mobilized for 
every sacrifice, living and working under 
complete black-oul for five years, “family 
life has been broken up, not only by the with¬ 
drawal of men and women to the Services, 
but by evacuation and billeting,'' says the 
White Paper (Statistics Relating to the War 
Effort of the United Kingdom, published by 
H.M. Slalionery Ollice, Is.). 

" Productim has been made more difficult 
by the dispersal of factories to frustrate the ait 
attacks of the enemy and by the need for training 
new labour to unaccustomed tasks. There have 
been two long periods when work was carried on 
under constant and severe air attacks. Since 
1940. 1.730,000 men have given their limited 
spare time, after long fioun of work, for duty 


in the Home Guard. Most other adult male 
dviliani and many women bavt performed part- 
time Civil Detence and Fire Guard duties out of 
working hours." 

Such is the background of toil and 
''leisure'’ in the Britain which, in long agony 
of blood and sweat and tears, has been con¬ 
verted 10 a miraculously efficient war 
machine. Hinging upon this, the White 
Puper brings generous comment from 
America (New York Times), as reminder to 
those in the U.S. of short memory, that “ the 
British were fighting Hiller, part of the time 
almost alone, for two years before the 
Japanese bombed us inio the war." 

/~)f the 13 million houses in the United 
Kingdom when war broke out. 4,500,000 
have been damaged by enemy action. Of 
these, 203,000 have been totally destroy^ 
or smashed beyond possibility of repair. 
Bombed out, blacked out, taxed 10 the ex¬ 
treme limit, " (he people who performed 
'bese prodigies of labour," comments Mr. 
rrendan Bracken, Minister of Information, 
‘ were fed on a monotonous ration and a 
dull diet, and have had a constant worry 
about coupons for this and that.' ’ 

The terror by night, and oA-times by day, 
the privations, and the miseries of separa¬ 
tion, have fallen heavily upon our children : 
7,250 have been killed by the enemy on our 
home soil: the total of wounded and maimed 
has yet to be revealed. This grim loll of 


flesh and blood totalled, to the end of 
August 1944, 57,298 civilians killed (includ¬ 
ing 23.757 women) and 78,818 injured and 
detain^ in hospital. In the Armed Forces 
of the U.K.. from (he outbreak of war to 
September 3, the killed numbered 176,081, 
the missing 38,275, the wounded 193,788, 
and prisoners amounted to 154,966. Our 
Merchant Seamen lice on their roll of honour 
the names of 29,629 killed. 

Rr mid-1944 there were in our Armed 
^ Forces 4,500,000 men. In the auxiliary 
services, wholctime Civil Defence, or in¬ 
dustry, there were over seven million women 
and girls. The aircraft industry alone 
absorbed two million workers—and up (o 
June we had built 102,609 aeroplanes. In 
these five years we have produced more than 
35,000 guns: heavy and light artillery for 


field and A.A. puiTOses. And, in addition, 
3,729.921 machine- and sub-machine-guns, 
and 1,001,949 rifles. Tanks amounted to 
25,116, and wheeled vehicles of all kinds 
919,111. Our shipyards have turned out 
5,744 naval vessels. 

The severe drain on our man and woman 
power for war work and services dislocated 
home and other living corfditions to an 
abnormal degree. The building trade, textile, 
clothing and other industries suffered a loss 
in workers equal to almost one-half of the 
pre-war total; in 1944 the number was 
2,900,000 as against 5,798.000. Imports, 
b^ause of the acute pressure on Allied 
shipping, sank to an all-time low level. 

F.vcfi firewood became so rare as to be 
unobtainable; except in districts dcv-astaied 
by enemy action. Expenditure on boots and 
shoes was cut by a quarter, clothing by one- 
half, hardware (pots and pans generally) 
two-thirds, furniluie by three-quarters, bl¬ 
ades and cars by nine-lenihs. And the 
fighting and the working went on. increasing 
in volume. Our war expenditure has mounted 
to nearly £25,000,000.000. In direct taxation 
we paid in 1943 the sum of £I,781,000,(X)0, in 
indirect taxation £l,249,000.0()0. In the same 
period government spending amounted to 
£5,782,000,000. 

Equally surprising revelations, affording 
both friend and enemy more food for serious 
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thought, are given in another White Paper 
(Mutual Aid, Second Report, from H.M. 
Stationery Office, 2d.), concerning Britain's 
reverse Lend-Lease to America and other 
Allies. " The total of Mutual Aid furnished 
by His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom to their Allies," the Report says, 
" exceeds £1,000,000,000, All this has bMii 
given, without payment, in furtherance of 
the principle that the resources of the Untied 
Nations should be pooled for the common 
war effort.” 

Success of the Allied landing in France 
depended largely on the prefabricated har¬ 
bours—one for British the other for U.S. 
use—which were designed and constructed 
in this country (see pages 430-434). Among 
Other items handed over to the U.S. forces 
were two complete floaling docks ; pontoon 
units numbering 2,110; 200 cranes; 12 
coasters and 30 lighters; 3 hospital carriers. 

'T'aAiNiNG requirements for U.S. forces in 
*■ Britain gave rise to serious problems, 
but these were all surmounted—reurdless of 
cost. " In one agricultural area anout 3,000 
civilians were removed, and eight villages 
evacuated in order to give space for training 
with live ammunition." Movement about 
this country of American troops in the six 
months ending June 30, 1944, involved 9,225 
special trains and 650,000 wagons; hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of tons, in addition, were 
transported by road and canal. British 
ships carried 865,000 U.S. troops across the 
Atlantic; the Queen Mary (see page 486) and 
the Queen Elizabeth brought over 320,500. 

In many cases our factories met the 
entire requirements of the U.S. forces, 
including sparking plugs for certain types of 
aircraft; 558,500 up to June 30. }944, and 
a further 600,000 plugs had been shippMl to 
the U.S. Other supplies comprised 2,104 
aircraA (500 were gliders), with an additional 
570 aircraA engines ; 137,000 jettison fuel 
tanks 10 increase the range of fighter planes ; 
50,000 pieces of armour plate for aircraA ; 
29,000 aero tires and 22,000 aero tubes ; 
and 7,087,802 jerricans (petrol containers) 
were delivered m the first 6 months of 1944. 

Those jerricans, turned out by the million 
in British factories, played an immense 
part in winning the Battle of France. " With¬ 
out them," declared President Roosevelt, 
"it would have been impossible for our 
armies to cut their way across France at that 
lightning pace, which exceeded (be German 
blitz of 1940." The special point about 
these petrol tins is that they arc oblong, 
enabling them to be packed in great numbers 
on a lorry or other vehicle, and they are 
known as "jerricans.” because "Jerry" 
invented them. British production followed 
the capture of one of Rommel's petrol con¬ 
voys the 8lh Army. 

We supplied to U.S. forces food grown in 
the United Kingdom to the value of close on 
£8,000,000. To Russia we shipped material for 
the Soviet fighting forces, numerous iKms, in 
one year, including 1,042 tanks, 6.135 miles of 
cable, and two million metres of camouflage 
netting; naval supplies were represented by 
195 guns of all calibres with 4,644.930 
rounds of ammunition. To China, to Euro¬ 
pean Allies, to Portugal and Turkey vast 
streams of arms, munitions, equipment or 
other aid flowed from our shores. As filling 
conclusion to a severely condensed account 
of part of the Homeland's effort comes 
President Roosevelt's declaration that all 
this has made a "life and death difference in 
the fighting this year." 
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Colossal War-EfForts of the Homeland Revealed 


I gtsS Hen of the United Kingdom under Arms 
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Britain mobilized with all her might 


The strtktns d«velepfn«nt of 
Britain’s warplane indusCrjr 


ONE EXAMFIE HEAVY lOMail OUTPUI 
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The gart played by women In 
Britain's war effort 


lOfAL POPULATION 46750.000 
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LOCAL COVEINMENT SERVICE 
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TRANSPORT SHIPPING AND FISHING 


lUNE 1939 - JUNE 1944 

DtiCLOStn POP THB nitST TIME, la a White Paaar iaavad aa 
Navamear M, IY44, ana datalh af BHtaia*a arail g iaaa wav achtava* 
maata Ivaa facing aaaal. Hara aavt af cha ttavy Tt taU ia atetarial 
farm, la the at battarvi taft, Oraag f laAaacrlaa Inclvda 

maaitiaaa and all wariika atara a anginaariag. aircraft, macara. 
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Home Front Civilians Honoured for Bravery 


Hr. THOHAI KNIOHT. V.I.M. 

Thh P>v«mr^ld dlvvr frQp«4 

th* ••a-b^d t* Mlvafb b aprpMo whUn 
tbPMtabbd t9 Axpfo^ at tha iMgbtaat toych. 


Of. i. tefSTON, G.H. Of. H. SPAIIUNG, H.t.f. 

Thb Willaadan dactar gava a blaad C.O. Caiaalty Offlcar af Craydan 

traiiftfuaiMl wMia gaa aaaaaa tKraal- ha waa bald by tha Kaala whila 

aaad ia arareama warhaci M a livinf inlactiPM and Madlat 

tynaal whara a wamaa lay tfmpaad» ffaatupat in a larga houva wM<K 

and that tavad haf had aoUagtad aa tog of paopf a . 
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Hr. ANTHONY SMITH. G.C. 

A ChaliMi ahimnof-twaagi thli C.O. Rattaa 
Sarvico woHfOf waa hanowrad far *' outatandlng 
fallantry and davatlon f daty in cendltioni of 
iHa utroofC dangtr and dlffkulty.'* •upfowing 
banaoth braxinf dabria, h# raocwod a trapoao 
oatyalty In tha booamanl of a bomb«wpo<iiad 
baoaa wKkh vat about to eoflapto. 


Or. r OOYTONj 
M.B.E. 

Thia 4l«yoaf^W doctor 
labova), of bactaraoa. 
gorformad anamasing 
daad of haroiam In a 
V-bamb raid whan tha 
ilaJftatoa wora da* 
mollahad In a black of 
flat*. Though faarful 
of haJffhtt tha tondad 
a casualty trappad on 
tha Sth Saor, by climb* 
ing*up a swaying N.P.S. 
turntabla laddar (as at 
laft) and anttPing tha 
crumbling promiias 
avar a broban win¬ 
dow frama. Sha ra- 
malnad wicb tha man 
until ba was ramavad. 


fargaant ■. 1. WOODS. t.I.M. 

An ofUcor of tba Hatropolltan Lolita, ha savod 
thraa burlad raid victims by raising tha roof af 
a bombad houio on hla shouldars, anaMIng 
raocua warh to procaad. SrUh* wara falling at 
tha tlmo, and tha roof latar coHa ps ad. 


Mr. MNMKIN ClLbSKT, G.C 
knglna^rlvar haro of iha Cambridgmhira 
ammunition train anploalan on Jyn.2. IH4. 







Stand-Down Parade of Britain’s Home Guard 
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Chinese are Called on to Summon All Resources 
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** CHINA IS FACINC tR* maft 
critics' «itwatlOf» af th* war/' 
clocad a ChHnthlwf 4»*9a(ch 4a(«4 

OacamWr 1, 1^44. TM Ja»4n*«a 

war* advancinf rapidly and in v*rr 
c**ild*raW* •irMfth t*war^ |h* 
vital Surma S*a4 baa* af Kwalyani, 
Jwaciian «*wn mf tl»* hlfhwaft 
leading t* KMAmiAf. Mrmlnal far 
*if tappl'*** 4"^ li**dln| tawarda 
CSwafliInt (It* map), rawr dafi 
latar GvncralkMima Chlang Kal* 
ihak call*d an rh* CMnas* paopla 
CP lumman all tbalr raapurcac. 


Tka davaippind tkraai tP China** 
UfalMi* prpcipitatad CM AfhC of 
cauntlaa* rafafoa* all alonp bar 
»a*C«rn front. Evorv avallabl* Inch 
on cMi train > 1 1 abowt la acaam «**t> 
ward* from LIuchow waa*crammad. 
r forforn Chlnpa* mochor and Kar 
two (MIdron ()) raatod on tho 
track, hepini for a IrfC. Sutpactod 
•Ivlllanc war* roiindod up: a 
Cklnoao Army celonal la aoan (2) 
Intarrodac^ot oo* <w*th back to 
cimara) accoaod of aaplonad** Soo 
alto illo*. p. MC 
Phn/m. .Yctf;!, Paul Pwppff. 

SJtP t> (t' ltfi'iv V Sfwt ChrotiuU 
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I WAS THERE/ 


Eye Witness 

Stories of tite Wu 


Behind ELAS Lines in Dissension-Tom Athens 

PolitiesI diNerenc*< in Ciccc«, putlj tubmcrged during the Aght >gain»t 
the cemmon enemy, Aend into epen fighting after Athens had been freed 
of the German yoke. On Deeemlwr 8. 1544, B.U.P. correspondent James 
EathRoper serrt tins dispatch from the Creek capital, where the insurgent 
ELAS iCreak partisans) were being dealt with by Greek Government 
and British troops. ^See also iUus. page 535), 


W fTH a group of American war corres¬ 
pondents four armbands served as 
safe-conduct passes) w« moved 
through ELAS " territory " for three 
hours. I saw well-armed men. well supplied 
with ammuniiion, manning German-nuilt 
pillboxes and putting the finishing touches 
to air-raid shelter trenches and firing points. 
The F.LAS soldiers were carrying a variety 
of rifles, all had bandoliers and seemed to 
have plenty of ammuniiion, incIudingCerman 
" potato masher '' hand grenades. 

1 saw one woman guerilla. She was about 
23. and was proudly carrying a red-snapper 
concussion grenade of the Italian type. 
The rattle of small arms Are sounded almost 



H. eeOnCE PAPANOneOU, the CrM 

M«iMt 

ILAS (C«f( WiAt> tr»o^ Into 

looorrt^t^eii on Docomoor Ja 194#. A 
of iko Atkont fCOA* fivo dnyt Intvr i« (Ivon 
In this pofSa ykvti, Or\nsk Offaiai 

continuously, except when we reached points 
deep in the ELAS pmltions in the rebel-held 
part of Athens. Sitting at a street comer 
on a camp stool with stretchers near him 
was a Greek doctor, wailing for casualties. 

House windows were shuttered, but there 
were people living in those houses. Sometimes 
the shutters flew back suddenly and sus¬ 
picious faces peered out and down at us. 



Suspicion thawed when the Creeks made out 
the armbands of the war correspondents. 

Most of the ordmaiy civilians I saw looked 
very tired. Many of them seemed hungry 
and some seemed nervous. It was easy getting 
into the ELAS lines. I walked out towards 
the ELAS strongholds, shook off a British 
soldier who warned me not to go farther, and 
then ran into an ELAS guerilla, who 
passed me back to another trooper, and so on. 

Ceiling out again was not so easy. As we 
started to infiitriite back to the British lines, 
a volley of rifle bullets slammed suddenly 
down the boulevard. I made a dash for It. 
racing across the open street with the rifle 
bullets speeding my progress. I ran on until 
I reached the middle of the next street, when 
a pretty Cnxk girl flagged me down with a 
wave of the hand and a laugh. 

Bullets were still flying around, and the 
position looked none too h.nppy until a 

My Amazing Escape from an Exploding Bomb Dump 

PrOTTl dark hells ol falling rocks and choking gas and violent explosions 
men miraculously escaped ; othere perished ntbere thay ware working 
deep underground, iriien the great bomb dump near Burton-on-Tcent 
blew up on November ay. 1944. Jack Carton tells his extraordinary story, 
given here by arrangement with The Daily Herald. 


IN AN ATHtNS STREET, in Docomber IH4. 

■ Eritlsh seldier stands rock-like, alone, while 
the tide of civil war, typified by Iwnner- 
carrying peNtieel demOMCrators, swirls 
around him. 

PInlo, hriiuk ujfiatl 

British armoured car rolled up lo the iccna 
with British soldiers on the look-out for 
trouble. Then a jeep came along and we got 
a lift biick to central Athens. 


W e work—my pals and I—separated 
by a solid door of cement seveix 
feet deep from those thousands of 
tons of stored bombs. Cn Monday morning 
with my mate George Shepherd I walked 
into the galleries. A hole in the hillside is 
our way in. We go with wicker food 
baskets slung over our shoulder on pieces of 
string and it's a walk of flvc-and-iweniy 
minutes to our Job 160 fl. down. 

There are miles of galleries. It’s like an 
underground maze. George and I got on the 
job. We talked about the week-end football 
results and joked a bit. Then, round about 
eleven, it happened. Wc heard a thump, a 
terrible thump. It sent me flying into the rock 
face. 

I got up and said to my male, " What the 
hell is this? ” But we were still alive, wc 
could slap our thighs and feel that our bones 
were still unbroken. We decided to go into 
the main roadway to see if we could get lo 
the boys—there were 21 of them—to set if 
wc could get into the daylight and fresh air. 

Charlie Gibbs, a loader, took a light in 
his hand and walked off. Soon became back 


and sard : "Boys, there's gas on the main 
roadway ! " Charlie Gibbs faced us squarely 
and asked for volunteers to go Into the main 
roadway to see if we could find our friends. 
We heard Charlie saying, " We must have 
some more help I " 

We walked on and 1 found Willy Watson, 
a loco driver, lying in the main roadway. 
He was unconscious. They look him back. 
I walked on another 200 yards and smelt gas. 
like sniffing burnt sugar. We look Willy 
Watson through a relief door, a wooden door, 
because we knew that on the other side of it 
there was fresh air, and laid him down. We 
twisted his ears and worked his left arm 
around like a pump. We saw his eyes flicker 
and then we knew that Willy was still alive. 

We went on for two other men who were 
on the same roadway, through two pockets 
of gas before we got to them. 1 saw Gcor^ 
Smith crouched down, unconscious. And 
this is where I started to go under. A piece 
of rock fell on one of my hands. I suddenly 
realized that that piece of rock had never 
caused me any pain. Then I went under. 

I don’t remember anything more, but I 



A DERRTSHIU VILLAGE " tUST VANISHEO” whon • RJS.P. bomb-aymp blow op noai ,pn-r,n-Trv-,« on Novambar 2T, IMt. and M pappt* 
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/ ms Then ! 


know now lhai mv mates drazged me hack 
to safety. Up on the surface a farmer, who is 
a C.D. worker, had rclu-tcd to leave the mouth 
of the tunnel txxause lie thought that some 
of us might get u message up to him. Some¬ 
body did shout. It is 00 feet deep there, but 
iho famtcr heard the cry. 

They gut u rope lowered down and. the 
hoys lied it round me ami I wjs hauled up. 


I 've watched Thomas Atkins -the friend¬ 
liest cri.'Ji>ire..oii Cod's earth - moving 
into bilV:.'. iii^ I'rcrKh furnw. Belgian 
skJc-streeis.vpiiich vilLigos. He’.s a stranwr 
in iho.se place, for about twenty seconds; 
then suddenly he's at home, a friend of the 
family, of the street, of the village. He's 
chatting away in the accents of London. 
Wessex or the North Country, alw.iys with 
the grin that scents magically lo make it all 
coniprehensihic lo liis new-found friends. 

Oul come the sweets and chocolate for the 
children ami the cigaietics for the old man, 
and perhaps a lahict of soap for Ma—the 
first real soap she's seen for years. And 
though he represents an army which has 
stood lip to the toughest fighting of the war, 
made spcciiicul.ir advances and won great 
victories, he will never play the cunqueriiie 
licro. He iKvcr hossis and he never informs 
the French, Belgians or Dutch how much 
belter evervihing is in Lnglund. Though he's 
popular with the girls, as with everybody else, 
you'll never sc.' him rounding up the local 
jflumour girls for toy rides. He's a family 
man. He misses his own home more than 
he could ever say and he loves lo "gel his 
feet under the lahle." to share the family 
life of whatever sixit on the map he's sent to. 

Thai's why invading Germany makes 
things tough for him. He knows the German 



MONTV IN OIRMANT : Pl»ld-Mar<h«t Sir 
Mrii*r4 hks fir«t visit 

t« G«rmafi Mrritory In 1944, 

mtt th« British Ind Army mhm haJ 

It i»st ft sHftrt whilft Mforft, 

/’* Urtfiik OOui^ 


And they hauled up my wicker food basket 
with me. There it was, perched on my chest 
on the stretcher when I came round. 1 must 
be the luckiest man alive. I've heard people 
say that before, but now 1 know, t managed 
to get out of an explosion that has churned 
up our bit of countryside into a mudheap. 
Five 0.' my males down there are dead. 
Many more of them on the surface arc dead. 


soldier, and though he respects some of his 
enemy's soldierly qualities he has implacable 
haired for ihe methods of the Naci. He 
knows his job is to make the Nari pay for the 
ruined streets of London. Plymouth and 
Hull, for the separation from loved ones he 
has suffered, and the far worse sulTcrings of 
the Gestapo's victims in occupied countries. 
But when he enters his first German village 
he finds only children who look much the 
same as bnglisti children, hard-working 
housewives and quiet old people. It's against 
all his warm-hearted, easy-going instincts to 
hold himself aloof, to discard the friendly 
grin and act the stern, relentless conqueror. 

Is It Loot from Holland ? 

Yel ihose arc his orders. All fraiernization 
is absolutely forbidden. Forbidden because 
he's naturally unable to discriminate between 
the few Germans who all along have been 
Hitler's enemies and the many who cheered 
his victories, condoned the vile mcihod.s of 
the Gestapo, and now protest that they were 
always anii-Nari. That quiet, respectable 
woman who looks rather like his own mother 
—why should he be forbidden to pass the 
lime of day with her ? She seems to bear no 
ill-will. Yes. but if he only knew she pro- 
baMy has a son in the S.S., maybe one of 
Ihose who booby-trapped British wounded or 
shot Russian civilians for acts of peaceful 
resistance. 

That big radiogram in her parlour is pro¬ 
bably loot from Holland, and even her 
Sunday coal may well have been looted from 
the shop of a Frenchman who paid the penally 
for refusing to collaborate. If Ihe average 
British soldier were allowed to fraternize in a 
"harmless" way—give sweets lo pale children 
and return Ihe greetings of humble old folk - 
his genius for friendship would almost cer¬ 
tainly betray him and play into the hands of 
his bitterest enemies. 


T hf.v marched through Hyde Park, sere 
and leafless in the typical December 
weather, saluted the King, their 
ColorMtl-in-Chief, went off down Piccadilly 
to the Circus, up Regent Street, turned left 
along Oxford Street to Marble Arch, went 
by 1'vhurii Cate, then down through the 
Park again to the King Road to disperse, 
officially for ever . . . unless called on for 
some fateful emergency. 

A spectator can stand only at one place 
along a route, see one aspect of a marching 
man's face, one set of expressions. I fdt a 
strange, unusual wish lo cry. Why ? These 
were ordinary men, our grocers, bank 
managers, husbands, sons. 'Men we see 
every day. 

Rut for this day they were uplifted into 
something difTercnl. They wore great coats 
and tin hats, some carried new rifles, others 
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COFFIN CORNen wai tha aat nlrfcnafna for 
ft AftftP CftllftAkirchftfl 

curftd NftVftmbft' 14, 14441. MfttnbftPB 9 I a 
SriCfth tank Ktnw lAipact th« wsrninf Aotk*. 
Thftpft ftrft othftr warnenfi ftur m«n mult 
cftPAfullyr abt«ev«« as p«k|ftct bafow. 

Pkiiiv. itri/tJi O.lirrW 

So it's grim, this entry into Germany, for 
our men. When they're oul of the line and 
■ he day's duly is done, they can no longer 
took forward to evenings at a homely fireside, 
nursing Ihe old cat. playing games with the 
children, tracing their travels since D-Day 
on an old map. while Ma darns their socks 
and the prcliy daughter's smiles help just u 
little lo ease the ever-present ache of absence 
from loved ones. 

When I adted the Commanding Officer of 
a battalion of a famous infantry regiment how 
his men were taking it, he said; "I have 
given my orders and they arc being ob^cd. 
The men have been told that we can't afford 
lo be friendly with any of the Germans here, 
li.xccpt for the bitter few. they seem to be ill 
at ease living here among people they must 
ignore. It will be better when they evacuate 
these villages." 

A dispatch rider, plastered with German 
mud from head to iMt, gave me bis view. 
"Seems funny not lo be able to answer the 
kids when they speak. Still, I s'posc it 
wouldn't do to treat many of (he Jerries 
decently. They'd only think we were soft." 
And he parked the bike that had carried him 
all the way from (he Normandy beaches and 
walked on down the village street -alone. 
He'd rtever been alone in France or Belgium 
or Holland. Always ihere'd been at least a 
couple of children hanging on his arms, a dog 
round his feet, and greetings from every door¬ 
way. But now he was alone—one of the 
newly arrived army of friendly souls in a 
friendless country. 


had last-w,ir rifles. Some wore new bools 
which were hurting them : some were young 
—very young; some were old—though not 
too old. Men of 70 walked beside boys of 
17, And they were comrades, it was the 
comradeship, not the militancy, of this pro¬ 
cession which made me want to cry. 

I stood near the dais where the King, 
(he Queen and the two Princesses were to 
take the salute, The Royal Standard curled 
in a soft breeze. People crowded the root 
tops of Ihe Dorchester Hold and the houses 
of Stanhope Gale just behind. Park Lane 
was still. 

In the middle distance we heard a low 
cheering. Five grey horses of the Meiro- 
polilan Police came into view. Behind them 
bobbed the khaki tin hats of our voluntary 
army. Several of us stood on park seat.s so 
that we could see both them and the King 
and Oiieen, and the Princc.tses. The King 


The British Soldier’s Lot is Tough in Germany 

Until quite recently the BnUsh seUier h«i bein Ihe liberater wherever he 
w.'iit. .itw.iy» erected at t frieal. Now that he hat cioited the frontier of 
Ihe Reich he has become an aTcnger -a role thel doesn't suit him al all, for 
reatent given here by a military observer on Ihe spet 


We Cheered the Home Guards’ Last Parade 

Great crowds lined Loodon'e bomb-scarred streeb on the grey Sunday 
afternoon o( December 3 , 1944 , to honour the farewell parade of Britain's 
Home Guard, who for over four years had held themselv)-s ready to repel 
any invader. Grace Herbert of The Daily Eapress bere gives her impression 
of marchers and spectators on this moving occasion, m tllus. page 535 . 
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HOMI OUARDS tWINfilNC DOWN nCCADILLY ex I. >M«. bad takan part Ja 

cha ■parial afad dnitn papada la La a daa, daacrlbad ia tba ftary caaMaanclaf la fadaf Mt*< 
H.H. tka Klat braadcatt aa ap»ra<lat<aa od thair aaralcaa, ia whlah ba daacpibad tbam ai 
“ adfbtr la caarafa aad datarmlaaclaa.” Saa alaa illua. pata tU. FUte, Htn Yoik Tinwi Pkeics 


wore Field-Marshal's unifonn ; (be Queen, 
• black fur coat, a black hat, and fox fur. 

With them on the saluting dais were Sir 
James Grigg, Secretary, in a plain black 
coat, and General Sir Harold Franklyn. 
Commander-in-Chicf of (he Home Forces. 
The Irish Guards band, stationed opposite 
the dais, played “Colonel Bogey." ITincess 
Margaret whispered to Eliaabeth. They 
strained forward past their mother and father 
to see the men advancing. 

The King raised his hand to the salute as 
men of the London district marched past. 
Then came the anti-aircraft gunners ; 'then 


ingei 

minutes they marched by. 29 conliogenis, 
11 Home Guard bands. The crowd cheered 
and cbpped. Nearly every person in that 
crowd was looking out for somebody they 
knew in the parade. 

It was an amazingly large, good-natured 
crowd. But it did not cheer Ic^ and long. 
One woman said: "We arc still at war !" 
Which seemed to sum up the general feeling. 
There were many Home Guartb io the crowd. 


both in and out of uniform. And they made 
remarks like these: 

“Well, it shows the war's nearing its end." 
“Our job's done." “We won't forget the 
friends we've made in a hurry.” "Fancy 
every one of those 7,000 men wearing his 
own socks." ‘'Now I remember when we 
only had sticks." "Now mum'll have me 
back on her barnls.'’ "Old Home Guards 
never die. . . ." The last line passed. The 
police <losed in. It was over. 


OUR DIARY OF THE WAR 


DC CCM ttk 4. i .f2M ^ 

WMC«rA Fr«At.—3rd Army troop* 
•ACtr*d eiatikiru o1 StrfaivArninM. 

cauiod hy Qtrmtn brMcMng of 
S.W. of Arnhom hofd up movo* 
moAc oa 2Ad Army front. 

Alr.~Lo«int oil plane ae Haraabvrg 
again aacaekad by U,$. bomban by day 
and C A.F. ae nigKt. lUilway yard* at 
••aMold a*d OmabriKk aHo fcom W d. 

warabiga raovfadd 
iapantaa tr attack on Suaor-foriraai 
teaa in narianaa, 

OCCCMCCA 7j Th«r»49f f.933rdd0y 
Waataro rroPiC.^3rd Army trooga 
ganatraiod S/aglriad. dafancaa north- 
*aai of Saartouia. 

Moaaloo 9ro*t.^So«iot irooga etaorad 
aoatharn ahora of Laka ftalaton, Hungary, 
of tha anamy. 

H»tHg»lnga. Armovntod that U.S. 
trooga had landad on waai cooat of Layta, 
throo enil«« from Ormoc. 

For Coat.—$uhor*FortraMM ittackod 
aircraft giant at Hukdan and othar 
targbta in Manchuria 
noim.^U.S. ararikiga and tombora 
■tachad iaginaaa baaa at JarO)im^ 
Vofeano blanda. 

OCCCMfCK I. Frfdoy t.fZiih day 

WaatofA Fronc.—Fort Driant. wait m 
Hau. fall to U.S. trsoga. 

A^c^HarthaNing nrd and oil plant in 
Dartburg araa atcackad in dayfigni by 
h,A.F. Uaneaaeari. 

CkiM.—Taiham toaih aaat of ICwai- 
yang, racagiurad by ChiMM trooga. 

DCCCMiCJI 9 , Sotwrdoy f.92i4b day 

Waatorn Front.—3rd Army troopa 
mada two mora croaaingi of iha Saar and 
thraw bock cooncar^ctack at Saoiioidi. 

Air.«Failway yardi and airflald at 
StvBgarc bambad by U.l. #ch Air Forto 
Hwaaloo Front. Fad Amy trooga 
roachad Oanuba north of Cudagaac and 
orcod naw croaiing to tha south. 

OCCCAOCII ft. Soodoy i,924iA day 

Air.—lUifway tantra* at Cotaloni and 
irngan attackod by U.S. bomkara. Sgitfiro 
bombara again attackod V3 atcaa. 

>o^~AnooyiKad tboa aaw Cricrak 
Coat would ogama ia FoaifU tkoatro, 
undor command of Admiral Sir Irvco 
Fraaar. 


Dormo,—Trooga of DrftUk 34th 
Diudron antarad Naba. Indaw and Kathi. 

Fhllig^naa.->Jagar>aaa baaa of Ormoc. 
on watt ceaat of Layta. cagturad. 

OoBorot.—Sov»ae*Franch Troaty of 
Alhaneo t'gnad by Can. da CauMa in 
Hoaeow. 

OCCCMSCA f K AldnddV M^Fth doy 

Woatorn Front.^O-S. 7tk Army 
troopa antarad cemmumeaiiona contra of 
Hagutnau, on road to Falacinact. 

Alf—Hora than 2.000 US haa«y 
bomban from britajn and Italy ticackod 
railway yards at Frankfurt, G*cs«on and 
Hiniu and oil giant and ordnanca ddgou 
in Vianna ragien, 

Kwaaian Front.—S out at troops doiad in 
on budapait from north, aaat and south. 

Orooco.—Fighting conltnuod la A^ans 
baiwaon Onttsh supporting Fagandrtou 
C os t , and rtinforcad SLAS. troops. 

OtCCMdfJI n. Toasdor f.928di day 

Alf.—Mora than i.2S0 U.S. bombara 
and 900 fighitrs sttackad launb O'i glint 
and railway yards at Hanau, Darimudt 
and AachaFanburg. ft.A.F. bombad 
Wiiean in tha Fuhr by day. and at mghc 
mada a haavy attack an Haan. 


Doctmber 13. betift of Aiuer 
Flett between Crsf $pee end 
Exeter, AjaM amt Aehilitt. 

1940 

December 9. Wonll's offensive 
opened ogoimt Itallent In Western 
Desert of ^p*. 

December 17. Solium on Enrption 
frontier coptured by Wove}/. 

1941 

December 8. Imperiof forces 
raised 8-mont/is' siege tff T^rvk. 


Modltorrenoea.—AIII.4 kombtrtrrom 
Itair atcackad ftlachhammar oti plini in 
Silasia. 

•roacB.—Fiald-Haraha! Alavpndar and 
Mr. Harold Kacmillan vii*tod Athans. 

OICEMM tie Wadnaaday L929th dor 
Wasaarn * Front.—Last Matt fort, 
Jainna d'Arc. fall to Alltad troops. 

iurmn.—Announetd that I4tk Army 
had built Sailay Fndga acrosi iht Chind- 
win nsar Kalaw^ 

Far ImCo—W ar grodocoon eantra of 
Nagoya. Japan, bombad by Sugar* 
Fortrtsioa. 

D£C£M»e« fd. Tfivrsdoy l.9)0th dor 

Waatarn Fronl.—Carmant Uunchad 
cpunctr-atuck at leuiharn and c4 front, 
around Colmar. 

Draoco.—Announeod that ra'nforca* 
mants and auggliat had baan flown from 
Italy ta Sritith iroon in Athans. 

Durma.—Sugar-wtralias from India 
accickad Bangkok and Rangoon. 

PECCMDCR tS. Fridor f .93fA doy 

Waatarn Front.—Troops of 7ch Army 
croisad Carman bordar from Alsact. 

• Air.—R.A.F. bombad E-boti and R-bea( 


December 9. joponcse tended on 
tsfend of Luzon. Philippines. 

December 10. Prince of Woles 
and Aepuise sunk off Mafoya. 

December 11. Cermanf end Half 
dec/ored wor on U.S.A. 

1942 

December 16. Red Army opened 
offensive in MMIe Don area. 

1943 

December 13. Rommei appointed 
C.-in-C of "Eurapeon Fortress." 

December IS. U.S. troops /ended 
on coost of New Britain. 


pant at Dutch port of limuidan. tod at 
night attaekad cnamical works at Ludwig* 
ihafan. U S. bombtrg attaekad railway 
carjacs at Hanovar and Kaaiai. 

Dtarma.—Skamo. last big Jaganaia 
atronghold *n northarn Burma, cagturad 
by Chihaaa forcaa. 

Fhlllppinoa.—Anoounead that U.S. 
troopa had landad on island of Mindoro, 
aeuth of Hanilt. 

Coisaral.—Mr. ChurcKiH statad that 
Britain luggoriad Rutaian plan of Curien 
Lma at Poland'i aascarn froniior, with 
East Fruuia aa sompansation in tha wasc 

DCCEM6CR 14. Sdtarddy /.«32nd doy 
Waatarn Front.—Carnant launchad 
larias of larga-scala ceunttr-atuchi 
againsc lit Army froat In tha Ardanna^ 
Air.—R.A.P. Lancaattn bambad rail¬ 
way centra of Sitfan, aut of Cefogitc. 
U.S. bombari attacked Stuttgart. 

Italy.-Troopa of Bih Army cagturad 
Fasnsa, on road to Bologna, 
Hoditorranoan.—Alliad bombara from 
icsiy attaekad oil plant at Brua, in Caacho* 
afovakia. 

■wrma.—Chinaaa and U.S. troopa of 
Mars Talk Forca eotarad Tonkwa, 120 
air mi las from Mandalay. 

DCCEAaaCfl 17. Soodoy l.MIrd doy 

Waatarn Front,—Gar m ana for cod fawr 
panatritlona of U.S. Ilna. 

Moditorrpnoon,-AJltad bombara from 
Italy attaekad oil argeta at Blachhammer 
and Odartal end ra/lwiy yards at Salaborg. 

OeCtMMin ti. Moodor f,9i4th dor 

Air.—Cofogne, Coblent and Mainz 
attacked by U.S. bombara. R.A.F. bombed 
Carman wanKtpa ac Gdynia. 

ftnaaiPA FroM.—Soviet troogt from 
Hungary croaded Czechoslovak border. 

For ReM.—Sugar-Fofiraaaaa bombed 
Nagoya and Hankow. 

OfCf AIKJt ft. Tueadoy f.ttiih day 

Air.—AMlad heavy bombara attacked 
road and raM commvnlcatlona behind 
Carman <oonttr-attack la the Weai. 

•■Ihgm,—Mofttenegrtn tewn of Fod- 
gorka enured by Yugotlava. 

Far AeeO.—Chin^baaed Soger For* 
treaaaa attacked Omura, Japan and 
Shanghai and Nanking. 


■M-'tash^hacks ■ 
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THE WAR IN THE AIR 


Capt. Norman Macoiillan, M.C., A.F.C. 


'T'hi V2 rockct-bomb which has been 
I used by the Germans to '‘shell" 
southern England can be launched 
from a simpler site than is needed for the 
flying bomb. The Utter requires a launching 
mmp or a ntotber-aircrafl (see illus. p. 469). 
To Are Vis in rapid succession from the 
surface demands tbc advance preparation of 
ferroconcrete engineering works of con- 
sidctable liee : it was the large VI launching 
sites that Bomber Command concentrated 
on during their 1944 attacks against the Pus de 
Calais area of France, often using 12.000-lb. 
armour-piercing bombs to shock-damage 
■he massive concrete works of the enemy. 
Remembering that these large bombs were 
frequently employed in those counter-attacks 


erection and launching sites in Holland, 
firing cannon shells into buildings attached to 
the sites and setting alight surrounding woods 
with bombs and incendiary cannon shells. 

A LT1IOUOH these counter-measures must 
^ reduce the frequency of V2 discharges, 
as must Bomber Command’s attacks against 
factories believed to be engaged on the 
manufacture of the weapon, and the 2nd 
Tactical Air Force attacks on railway rolling 
stock used to transport the V2s from fac¬ 
tories or main stores to launching zones, 
it is improbable that air action can eliminate 
the V2 weapon. The only way to do that is 
to drive the enemy back from all surrounding 
territory within an area whence his flying- 
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makes it easier to realize how it came about 
that Bomber Command expended over 
100.000 tons of bombs against the VI sites 
within a few months. 

'Dut the V2 is a different proposition 
^ (see facing page). The quality of the 
target it offers is not so suited to the shock 
assault of heavy bombers. Indeed, it ha.s been 
officially stated that the V2 can be fired from 
an ordinary level road with a good surface 
and stout ballast. The rocket weigte about 
12 tons, and the starting thrust is about 
26 tons, which enables it to take off from a 
standing start; any level platform capable 
of supporting a standing weight of 12 tons 
and the momentary thrust of 26 tons will do 
for the discharge of the weapon. Around the 
launching site, howevar, must be arranged 
quarters for the V2 handling crews, stores 
and workshops, but these small buildings do 
not offer a target of importance to Bomber 
Command, lienee Fighter Command has 
been the mainspring of the V2 counter¬ 
offensive Spitfire fi^ter-bombcrs, well able 
to make tbc accurate pin-point attacks necessi¬ 
tated by the dispersed and small units of the 
target, have been employed to attack V2 


bombs and rocket-bombs cannot reach a 
target outside the Reich. But by the time 
that is done (jcrmany will have been militarily 
defeated, for the Allies will have met from 
the east and the west, simply because Ger¬ 
many is approximately 400 miles across, and 
200 miles is the present range of the V2. 
Thus Germany can continue to fire V2 
rockets of the present paitpra ri^t up to the 
montent of her capiiulatior^ knowing that 
they will explode in the territory or cities of 
other nations. 

The problems whkh have been introduced 
into this war by the introduaion of new 
weapons, such as these, the 12.000-lb. A.P. 
bomb, radar, teleradar, the aircraft cannon- 
gun up to 73 millimetres, and the aircraft 
rocket shell with a 33 to 60-Ib. explosive head, 
are bad enough, but tbeir subsequent applica¬ 
tion in the post-war epoch will be even worse. 
Following the lines which this war has opened 
up, scientific research during the post-war 
period might place in the bands of some one 
nation the power to win a war against all 
other nations with a speed equal to the 
rapidity with which Germany knocked out 
Holland, Belgium and France m 1940. Unless 
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the Allies can prevent Germany and Japan 
from prosecuting such research in secret, 
and also Succeed in arranging reciprocity 
in research among themselves, the future 
world will be an uneasy place for all mankind 
to live in. Apart from any other factor, 
imagine the problems attached to the pro¬ 
vision of practice firing ranges in peacetime 
in most countries for testing weapons with a 
range of upwards of 200 miles ! 

Meanwhile. |»ssing over all Germany, 
Allied bombers in great and growing fleets 
continue to attack ertemy supply lines by 
railway, canal, road and sea. On December 
1, 1944, the enemy admitted that he had been 
forced to move his anti-aircraft, batteries 
back from the Western fighting zone (where 
they were employed against both aircraft 
and tanks) to guard against air attacks on his 
vital supply points within his defensive belt. 
The railway system of the Ruhr, the canal 
system linking the Ruhr with Berlin and the 
North Sea and Baltic, the oil plants near 
Leipzig and in Austria have all been heavily 
bomb^ as have towns situated in the zone 
ahead of the Allied annjes through which 
enemy supplies for his fighting lines must pass. 

IJEAVY Bombers' Normandy Tasks 
ore Repeated Inside Germany 

Among recent town targets have been 
Oanabruck, Munster. Dortmund, Essen, 
Bochum. Holde, Hagen, Mulheim-'-Rubr, 
Oberhausen, Hamborn, Barmen, DQsad- 
dorf, Mulheim-Colofne. Bonn, Coblenz; 
within this area the heavy bombers are repeat¬ 
ing the task which they carried out so elTec- 
lively over and behind the Normandy battle- 
field, but her^ within Germany, it may take 
longer to gain results, because the surface 
conditions are so different, and the enemy it 
defending his own land and buildings. 

In China the position remains critical 
following the Japanese drive on Kweiyang in 
Kweichow province, thereby threatening 
to cut the Burma Road at Kweiyang at (ho 
moment that the United Nations troops 
had cleared it far to the west in the Tenguen- 
Lungling-Bhamo area. General Chcnnault’a 
U.S Army 14th Air Force continued to 
attack the Japanese columns, and a China- 
based Liberator was reported to have sunk 
an enemy ship about 20 miles off Hong Kong. 
But Arrwrican aircraft have been forced out 
of Kwangsi province : tactical aircraft were 
withdrawn into Yunnan province, while the 
Super-Fortresses of the 20(h Bomber Com¬ 
mand were recalled (Q India (see map in 
p. 536). 

T AnsT news from the zone is that Chinese 
'troops, counter-attacking, have driven 
back northward-pushing enemy columns in 
Kweichow province almost to the Kwangsi 
border. The outcome of this most critical 
of all (he banks of China will go far to 
determine the duration of the war aninst 
Japan. If the Burma Read is cut in Cliina 
by the Japanese, the carriage of supplies by 
air over tbc Himalayan hump to bypass the 
area held by the enemy in (he west wilt be 
useless, and (he fate of the ^peline now 
under construction to carry oil into China 
(see illus. p. 544) will become problematical. 

Meanwhile, Super-Fortresses have again 
bombed the enemy home base zone from the 
Marianas islands. Targets in Korea and 
Manchuria (important iron and steel areas) 
were attack^. On December 13, 1(X) Super- 
Fortresses bombed Nagoya, a centre of silk 
and cotton, textile and pottery manufacture. 
Japanese attempts to land reinforcements on 
Leyte were defeated eight limes by air attack, 
sometimes aided by surface, sea or land 
artillery action, and U.S. forces captured 
the port of Ormoc before mid-December. 

R.A.F. leading ni^t fighter aircrew in 
defence of Britain—wing Commander John 
G. Topham, of London, and his observer, 
Flight. Lieut. H. W. Berridge, of Sutton— 
have destroyed 14 ni^l raidcTS while flying 
on operational tours during four years. 




V2 Holds No Secrets from Our Experts Now 



CONt^^OI 1 


I). tub* 
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29. Electro • hydraulic 
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12 Conduit carry Inf 
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2. Etectnc motor. 

2, ■ureer cupi. 
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pump. 

5. Air botifei. 
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«tron| point 
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hel outlet valve. 
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Britain’s I’l Howitzer is Now in Action Overseas 



PIRINC SHClLf up f 

l4,Mi (M» N«w 

tpliUt«trtpK« 9t wupu r»T» P« d 

l4t« hi 1944^ wtiftis tm torn, and it 
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Arlnf paaJtloa. In tpita af lha fact tHaC 
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and dalglum. Claaning loma af tha 
7.2** MAlb. ahalli |J) at tha aidi af a 
rnadway la Fraaca aa tha guas taka 
up thair IIHng poaltiana. 
rAafof, Dnffik Offiruil 













B v ihc lime iheie lines are read ( hope the 
deplorable events which are taking 
place in Athens while this is being 
written will have become a thing of the past. 
But I think we must he prepared for many 
more clashes such as have happened already 
in Greece, in Italy, in Belgium, among the 
Poles and the Yugoslavs. What puzzl^ me 
is that no one so far as I know has publicfy 

K imed out the inner meaning of these 
ppenings. It is a long lime now since a 
friend (A mine, with wide esperionce as a 
newspaper correspondent and an almost 
uncanny knowledge of what other people are 
thinking, told me he thought the Resistance 
Movements in the occupied countries would 
have little use for the Official Governments 
which had been set up in London (though the 
Greek was in Cairo), and (hat few of the 
ruling men of pre-war days would be likely 
to get back into their old jobs. Those who 
had borne the burden and heat of the day, 
my friend predicted, would resent having 
thrust cm them persons who had been living 
in comfort and comparative safely. None 
the less, I am sure that without these rcccig- 
nired "national " governments which London 
has sheltered, the task of the guerillas in some 
of the captured countries would have been 
vastly more dilTk'ult if not entirely hopeless. 

Civet 1 wrote in this page about (he necessity 
^ of inducing large numbers of tourists to 
visit Britain Other papers have been full of 
the subject. All sons of suggestions are 
being made for the improvement of our hotels 
and guesi-hotiscs : all manner of criticisms 
arc teing passed on iheir shortcomings. 
F.specially in the food line. Bui the idea that 
we ought to try to give visitors the kind of 
food they are accustomed to at home strikes 
me as being wrong altogether. In the first 

f lacc. we could not do it. We try imitating 
rcnch dishes, and the result is almost always 
deplorable. In the second place, pcof^ 
from other countries like a change of meals as 
well as changes of air and .<ccncry. Often 
have I heard foreigners praise vyarmly the 
merits of real British cooking. I remember 
once in a train from Marseilles to Pans 
talking to a Frenchman who had paid us a 
visit not long before. He spoke with tender 
recolleciion of "your English steak pic," 
"your English roast shoulder of mutton," 
your English apple tart with cream," 
*' yxMir Scottish soups —how do you call 
them ?->«$, ] have it. barley broth and 
eockieleekie-very strange name ! " Half Ihc 
pleasure of his holiday, he assured me, had 
been due to the meals he had at hotels where 
they had the sense to serve genuine British 
dishes prepared with appreciative taste, in¬ 
stead of serving tinned soup, and bad copies 
uf foreign drshes. with tinned pineapple and 
watery milk pudding to follow. There are 
not many such hotels, but they can be multi¬ 
plied, and must be if we want people from 
ovi.^s to c-omc and spend money here. 

Il l* jot wise to complain every time an 
^ American film is produced which seems 
loclaim too muchcredit for our Allies. Such 
little annoyances are better passed over. 
But J must say I am in hearty agreement with 
critics who have condemned March of Time's 
picture of [>-Day. called Strategy of Liber¬ 
ation. It seems that it gives the impresibn 
of an operation in which only Americans 
look pan : and the climax comes when the 
manufacture and placing in position of the 
prefabocaled harbour wbi^ enabled the 
invasion of the Continent to be carried out 
arc represented as being (he work of American 
engineers. Now that is really too much to 
bear without protest. 1 do not suppose the 
Maa'h of Time films, which are as a rule so 
good, last long; perhaps this one has 



already ceased to be shown. But in any 
future case of (he kind the exhibitors ought 
to stand together and decline to show it, 
The story of these British prefabricated 
harbours was told in pages 430-434. 

T AM afraid that variations on the Enoch 
*■ Arden theme are very numerous Just 
now. as they were at the end of the First 
Great War. Tennyson made the story of 
ihe sailor who came back after long absence 
to find his wife living with another man and 
decided to go away and not disturb them, 
t'amiliar to all who read poetry. It Is not very 
good poetry. The last line is a ludicrous 
example of bathos. After paying tribute to 
"the strong heroic soul" who passed away 
without revealing himself, the Laureate 
announced that the little port where he died 

Had seldom seen a costlier funeral. 

But the appeal of the story is strong enough 
to triumph over the mediocre verse. It is one 
of those situations which stir the feelings 
even of the unimaginative. When they are 
encoumcred in teal life, they do so all the 
more deeply. Here is one example. I went 
into an estate agent's office, and a smull- 
sired soldier looking terribly disconsolate, 
passed me on his way out. The young woman 
at the counter had tears in her eyes, She had 
been receiving the rent for a Imic house from 
the soldier's wife. A few weekv before it 
had slopped. The soldier had come home 
on leave from lialv and found the l^acc 
shut up. Where his wife was he had no Idea, 
though he had been lold by neighbours about 
another man. He could not even gat into 
the house. What a home-coming ! 

A yot MG friend of mine, a recently qualified 
engineer, who passed with honours, 
has gone into one the great aircraft-making 
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firms. I w.is surprised when I heard he was 
gelling six pounds a week to start with. He 
Is nineteen. It is easy to understand why 
firms pay high wages. The argument is that 
they may just as well hand out money to 
their promising young men and so secure 
their loyalty (If that is the right word !) as 
pay it over to the Treasury in the shape of 
Excess Profits Tax. But I wonder if it Is 
quite fair to the young men ? Starting them 
on that scale will make them not only expect 
to keep it, but to soar far above it. tin's 
boy has been told to look forward to a rise 
in a few months' time. Can he and his like 
reasonably count on being paid as highly 
under normal peace conditions ? If not. they 
are likely (o complain of having been led up 
the ^rikn, I fancy. Another thing the boy 
says Is that he finds there is very little to do. 
That seems mote surprising still. 

Tm a little suburban house the other day t 
^ saw a bowl of magnificent chrysanthe¬ 
mums. 1 knew they must have cost at least 
three or four shillings a bloom. 1 kfKw the 
occupants of the bouse could not afford to 

e y that price for flowers. When I said how 
auiiful they looked. 1 was told proudly 
that they were a present from one of the 
sons of the house who is with his regiment in 
Italy. "They just came one morning, with 
a card to say who they wese from, and wc 
Auh' enjoyed them !" The way this is made 
possible has been worked out by Naafi in 
the various fighting are.ss and by the Women's 
Voluntary Service at home. I hc men at the 
front give their orders, .ind their friends 
rvxeive the flowers with very little delay. 

I hear that the number of order> placed is 
approaching ten thousand and that more 
men are taking advantage of the scheme every 
month. Their gifts range from ten shillings- 
wonh of any flowers the florists have in 
stock to special burK'hcs of a named flower, 
which COM between two .and three pounds, 
This is a happv development of the American 
"Say it with Mowers' idea. 


Utiii is a case in which a war-worker lives 
* * rcsoluiely in the present, .kn A.T.S. 
sergeant, who is sixiy-ninc, is in charge of 
28 young women privates in a hostel. She 
enjoys it thoroughly and keeps them in 
excellent order, winning tbc'r uffcciion as 
well as their respect. She believes she will not 
be able to secure another job of the kind 
when she has to give upthisonc. Of course, 
there is really no reason why, if she remains 
fit iind energetic as she is now she should 
not he given employment such as she would 
like But so many of us are still inclined to 
be hide-bound in ihi< matter of age. Not so 
very long ago men and women in the sixties 
did foci ilMir years. After seventy they 
acquiesced in being laki on the shelf. Tod.iy 
we have changed all that. People do not 
grow old anvihing like ;ts soon as they used 
to in the 19th century. Was Shaw's Back to 
Mcihusalah a sound prediction .’ It does 
seem in some w-aj-s to be coming true. 


VLfHFN it was announced that women's 
** shoes were to be made with wooden 
soles, most people imagined that this would 
make them cheaper than shoes with leaihcr 
soles. Hut a friend of mine telLs me she bought 
for fifty-five shillings, a pair supposed lo 
have le.'tihcr ones and found they began to 
wear out bdbre she had had them on more 
than once. The leather was so unrcsisiani 
that small stones in the roadway made marks 
on it. So she thought she would try wooden 
soles and perbaivs give rather kss for them. 
To her asionisdimenl they cost her seventy- 
seven shillinri. It is difficult to sec the 
ioMification for that. 1 have more than once 
rmght sahois in France to wear in the 
garden and they were very cheap indeed. 
I found them most useful, quite comfonable 
to Ihc feet, and a protection against we' 
grass or damp soil. I have often wondci'C'.I 
vvhv we never adopted them here. 
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